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PREFACE 


T HE defign of this little tract is 


to comprize the rudiments of 
Engliſh Grammar, in a plain, 
conciſe, and regular form, ſuited to 
the ſcholaſtic method of inſtruction. 
For this purpoſe, I have judged it of 
importance to avoid hard technical 
words, and long ſentences, as unfit 
for the capacities of children, The 
minuter obſervations are thrown into 
the form of notes; and the inflections 
of Nouns, Verbs, &c. inſtead of 
being previoufly deſcribed by words, 
are chiefly delineated in their exam- 
ples. I have endeavoured to render 
the definitions philoſophical, as well 
as plain, and to conform ſtrictiy to 
the ſimplicity of the Engliſh Lan- 
| guage, 
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| guage, retaining however, for obvi- 
ous reaſons, as many of the common 
terms of grammar, as were admiſſible 
into my plan. 

The catechetical form of inſtruc- 
tion, though accompanied with ſome 
advantages, is uſually attended with 
this inconvenience, that the young 
ſcholar commits the anſwers to me- 
mory, without being at the trouble 
of underſtanding the queſtions, where- 
by the ſenſe is left imperfet. J 


| would rather recommend this method 


to be uſed at the diſcretion of the 

maſter, by way of examination, when 
| it may be uſeful to depart from the 
| written form. Trifling as theſe 
arrangements may appear, they are 
nevertheleſs to be conſidered of im- 
portance, if they produce any prac- 
tical advantage to children, and 
their inſtruttors. 
| Little originality is to be expected 
| in a work of this nature. In what 
| relates 
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relates to Pronouns, however, I have 
choſen io depart from the common 
plan, having noticed under this claſs, 


thoſe only that have the nature of 


Subſtantives. The uſual diſtribution 
of them into poſſeſſive, relative, 
demonſtrative, and diſtributive, 
feems unneceſſary at leaſt, if not 
without foundation. My, thy, our, 
and the like, are with more pro- 
priety termed Adjectives derived from 
Pronouns. The words this, that, 
each, the ſame, Cc. are rather to 
be called Adjetti ves, whoſe ſubſtan- 
tives are freque:tly underſtood. They 
are no more entitled to the appella- 
ticn of Pronouns, than the good, 
the wile, Adjectives of Number, 
and many others which it would be 
thought abſurd to rank under this 
claſs. 

If an apology be required for 
adding to the numerous publications 
91 this ſubject, it is the following— 

That 
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That our beſt Grammarians have 
con ſeſſedly written to perſons of ma- 
turity and refleftion, without any 
. view to the early part of education 
That others have engaged in the 
preſent plan with very conſiderable 
merit, but often with ſome material 
defect, which the judicious ſchool- 
maſter would wiſh to have ſupplied. 
Faults of this nature are a general 
want of accuracy, an inattention 10 
the ſimplicity of our own language, 
and particularly an imperfett Syn- 
tax; as alſo the adopting of too many 
of the terms and diviſions of the 
Latin grammar. Theſe the auther 
of the following treatiſe hath endea- 
voured to avoid, and to unite per- 
 ſpicuity of expreſſicn with a compre- 
henfive brevity: how far he hath 
ſuccecded in the attempt, it is not 
For him to determine. 
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ENGLISH GRAMMAR, 
&c. 


INTRODUCTION. 


RAMMAR is an art, whicl: 
inſtructs us in the right uſe 
of language. 

The- ExNCLISsH GRAMMAR is a 
ſyſtem of rules for ſpeaking and 
writing the Engliſh language 
with propriety. 


Grammar hath relation to. 


WORDS, and SENTENCES. 
B A word 
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A wok is the ſmalleſt ſig- 
nificant part of ſpeech. *® 

A SENTENCE 1s an affemblage 
of words in juſt form and con- 
nection, exprefling a complete 
ſenſe, 


LETTERS. 


A LETTER is the firſt element 
or leaſt part of a. word. 

A SYLLABLE is the diſtinct 
ſound of one or more letters, 
uttered with a ſingle impulſe of 
the voice. 

The Engliſh Alphabet con- 
tains twenty-ſix letters, viz. A a, 
Zb, Cie, Dd, Ee, FI, 6g. 
H h, Ih 1k K k, LI, Mm, 
N n, Oo, Pp, Qq, R r, Sf, 
Tr, Uu, VV. W w, XX, Y y, 
£ 8. 


Letters are divided into vow- 


ELS, and CONSONANTS, A vowel 
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is a letter, which makes a full 
and perfect ſound of itſelf. 

There are ſix vowels a, e, i, o, u, y.“ 

is either a ſingle or a 
compound vowel. 

The remaining nineteen letters 
are named conſonants, becauſe they 
make not a full and perfect ſound 
without the help of a vowel. 

Conſonants are divided into 

- MUTES and SEMIVOWELS. | 

The mutes cannot be ſounded 


alone; f viz. 4, c, d, g, K, p, 9, f. 


r - * . 


1 and / are equivocal. They 
appear to have ſomething of the nature 
of conſonants in ſuch words as young, yet ; 
was, work they are clearly wowels in 
my, apply ; law, ſaw, and the like, 


+ In the Engliſh alphabet, the names 
i of the mutes are diſtinguiſhed from thoſe 
| of the /emivewels ; the former beginning 
| with a conſonant, as bee, cee, dee, &c. 
the latter with a wowel, as el, em, &c. 
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The /emivowels, which make an 
imperfect ſound of themſelves, 
are I, m,n, r, ., 5. L, m, n, r, have 
alſo the appellation of liguids, 
becauſe they eaſily mix with 
other conſonants. | 

F anſwers to the ſofter g or dg. 

Y and Z are the harder ſounds 
of F and s. 


H is termed an aſpirate, being 


only a ſhort breathing before a 
word or ſyllable.“ 


4 8 


There are ſeveral ie in which 


5 is not ſounded ; as hour, heir, honour, 


honeſt, hoſpital, hoſtler, humour, humble. 
It is (a defect in the Engliſh, and 
perhaps in every other alphabet, that 
the ſame letters do not always expreſs 
the ſame ſounds. To give rules for 
pronunciation would not fall in with the 
deſign of this chapter, which is chiefly 
intended to explain the technical terms 
of orthography. Thoſe who are deſirous 
of ſuch aſſiſtance we refer to ſpelling 
books 
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X is a double conſonant com- 
poſed of & and s. 

A prenTRONG is the meeting 
of two vowels in one ſyllable; 
as fair, deceit, 

A TRIPH- 


books or dictionaries calculated for the 
purpoſe. It may be curious however 


to exhihit a ſpecimen of the varieties 


of ſound expreſſed by the ſame letters 
for example, 


VowELS. 


A in the words man, face, what, Lall. ; 
E men, coheſion, me, yes. 


] fit, bird, bind, machine. 
O Pompey, alone, tomb, ſon. 
U muje, number, buſy, bury. 


DiPHTHONGS. 


AU auſtere, aunt, gauge. 
EA head, heart, ear, pear. 
El heir, weight, deceit. 

EO George, people, jeopardy. 
EY convey, Royiard, 

IE die, friend, ſbield, mien. 
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A TRIPHTHONG 1s the meeting 
of three vowels in one ſyllable; 
as beauty, 


OA broad, groan. 

OO ator, moon, flood. 

OU youth, mouth, fourth, could. 
OW G&hw, now. 

UA guard, perſuade, 

UE true, plague. 

UI build, fluice, guide. 

EAU beauty, beau. 

TEU lieu, lieutenant. 


ConSONANTS. 


C and G ſoft, as cinnamon, ginger: 


hard, as camel, gooſe. 


S this, aroſe. 
T talk, ſatiety, nation. 
X wex, Xerxes. 


Doußglr CoxsoN AN TS. 


CH chorus, church , chaiſe. 
GH ghoft, laughter, might. 
TH ink, then. 


FART 
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Of the different KINDS, RELATIONS, - 
and chAN ES of WORDS. | 


* 


ORD s may be conveniently 
arranged under the follow- . 
ing claſſes; Noun, PRONOUN, 
ADJECTIVE, VERB, PARTICIPLE, 
ADVERB, CONJUNCTION, PREPQ=- 
SITION and INTERJECTION, 


Of NOUNS. 


A NOUN Or SUBSTANTIVE is 
the name of whatever we dil- 
tinctly perceive, underitand or 

5 B 4 diſcourſe 
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diſcourſe of ;* as a man, a tree, 
goodneſs, truth. 

Nouns may be divided into 
COMMON and PROPER, 

A noun common belongs to all 
of a kind; as a man, a city, a 
river. 

A noun proper is the name of 
an individual of a kind; as 
Julius Cæſar, London, The Danube. 

The terminations or endings 
of nouns are changed on account 
of NUMBER, CASE, and GENDER, 


* DixECTION. If therefore we pre- 
fix the words I ſpeak of ”—whatever 
word completes the ſenſe is a noun ; 
as I ſpeak of virtue, wi/dom, gold. The 
young ſcholar may be uſefully exerciſed 
in thus reciting a number of ſubſtan- 
tives. | 


Of 
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But many plurals are formed 
irregularly ; as man, men; foot, 
feel.“ 

If the ſingular end in y, pre- 
ceded by a conſonant, the plural 
ſhall end in ies; as beauty, beauties. 


Of CASE. 


There are two CASES, the 
NOMINATIVE, and the POSSESSIVE. 

The nominative caſe is the 
name itſelf ; as George. 


* To which may be added, womar, 
women; child, children; brother, brethren ; 
ox, oxen ; as allo die, dice; louſe, lice ;; 
mouſe, mice; gooſe, geeſe ; ſow, ſavine ; 
penny, pence; tooth, teeth; cc, kine; now 
obſolete. | 

Note, brother has two plurals in uſe, 
brothers, brethren ; the former of which 
1s applied to natural actes the other 
uſed in a figurative fenſe, as when we 
ſay Men and brethren.” Die, dice 
is uſed by gameſters; die uſed by coiners 
has the regular plural h. 

ne The 
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The poſſeſſive denotes property 
or poſſeſſion; as George's book. 

The poſſeſſive is formed by 
adding s, with an apoſtrophe * 
before it, to the nominative. F 
But to a plural ending in s., 
and ſometimes to a ſingular in /- 
the apoſtrophe only is added; 


* The apoſtrophe denotes the want 
of an i which was formerly inſerted ; 
as Godis grace, God's grace, The vul- 


gar error, that it was a contraction of 


the pronoun 4is, has been long ex- 
ploded. It would be abſurd to ſuppoſe 
that Mary's book was put for Mary ht: 
book, or the children's play for the 
children his play. But the regular deri- 
vation of this caſe from the Saxon pot. 
ſeſſive determines the matter beyond 
a doubt, | 


+ When ſeveral names are coupled 
together, in the poſſeſſive caſe, the 
apoſtrophe with 5s may be joined to the 
lait of them, and underſtood to the reſt; 
as John, James, and Robert's horſe. 


as 
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as the /o/diers' valour ; for righte- 
ouſneſs' ſake.“ 


Of GENDER. 


Nouns have properly two GEN - 
DERS ; the MASCULINE to denote 
the male kind; and the FEMi- 
NINE to denote the female. 

When there is no diſtinction 
of ſex, a noun is ſaid to be of 


the NEUTER gender. f 
The 


* The s is ſometimes omitted after 
proper names, ending in x or 5; as 
e fFeſtus came into Felix? room.“ © The 
wrath of Peleus' ſon. This is leſs allow- 
able in proſe than poetry. Lowtrh. 
| If the term denoting property or poſ- 
| ſeſſion, conſiſt of ſeveral words, the 
apoſtrophe is uſually ſubjoined to the 
lJaitof them; as the king of Great Britain's 
army. 

+ When perſonified the following 
words are conſidered as maſculines; 


| fun, time, death, ſleep, love. : 
| Virtus 
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The feminine gender is ſome- 
times expreſſed by adding eſs to 
the maſculine; as lion, lioneſs ;* 
but generally without regard to 


rule. F Fir” 


Virtue and vice with their ſpecies 
the ul, the earth, the moon, the church, 
religion, nature, fortune, ſhip, veſſel, gun, 
with the names of countries and cities, 
are feminine. 


* With ſome analogy. to this rule 
we find the following nouns: abbot, 
abbeſs ; duke, ducheſs ; governor, governeſs ; 
marguis, marchioneſs ; maſter, miſtreſs ; lad, 
laſs (laddeſs). 

Many maſculines in ter make their 
feminines in trix; as executor, executriæx. 
Hero makes heroine. 


+ The diſtinction of ſex is frequently 
denoted by different words, as in the 
following table, 


Male. Female, Male. Female, 
Bachelor, Maid, Brother, Siſte:, 
Boar, . Sow, Buck, Doe. 
Boy, Girl, Bull, Cow, 
Bridegroom, Bride. Bullock, Heifer. 

Cock, 
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Inflection of a regular Noun, 


Sing. Plur. 


Nom. River, Nom. Rivers, 
Poſi, River's. Poſſ. Rivers'.“ 


Inflec- 
Male. Female. Ma le. Female. 
Doch, Men. Milter, Spawaer, 

Dog, Bitch, Nephew, Niece, 
Drake, Duck, Ram, Ewe, 
Father, Mother, Son, Davghter, 
Friar, Nun. Sloven, Slut, 
Gander, Gooſe, Stag, Hind, 
Huſband, Wife. Uncle, Aunt, 
Horſe, Mare, Widower, Widow, 
King, Queen. Wizard, Witch. 
Lord, Lady. Whoremonger, Whore, 


Man, Woman, 


The ſex is alſo marked by the ad- 
dition of words that belong to parti- 
cular males and females, or by the 
pronouns he and foe; as, a yjack-aſs, 
a cock-ſparrow, a he-goat. 


* The poſſeſſive plural is ſeldom uſed, 
We generally chuſe to expreſs the ſame 
idea by the help of the prepoſition ; 
as the banks of the rivers, rather than 

the 
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Inflection of an irregular Noun. / 


Sing. Plur. 


Nom. i Nom, Children, | 
Poſt. Child's. Poſſ. Children's. 


the rivers banks, The harſh termination 
of ſome poſſeſſives in the ſingular num- 
ber is avoided in the ſame manner; 
as the hauſe's ſituation, would better be 
rendered the fituation of the houſe, 


CHAP. | 


diſcourſe. 
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Of PRONOUNS. 


PRONOUN is a word uſed 
inſtead of a noun ; as J for 
my name; he for bis name. 
Pronouns may be conſidered 
with reſpect to PERSON, GENDER, 
CASE and NUMBER, 
There are three perſons anſwer- 


ing to the different ſubjects of 


The frft perſon is, when the 


ſpeaker ſpeaks of himſelf, as I; 


or of himſelf jointly with others, 


as we. 
The ſecond perſon is put for 


| the perſon or perſons ſpoxen to; 
as thou, ye. 


The 
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The third perſon 1s, when we 
ſpeak concerning any other per- 
ſon or thing; as he, ſhe, it. 

Note, Every noun and pro- 
noun is of the third perſon, ex- 


cept I plural we, and thou plural 
you or ye. | 


But if an addreſs be made to 
any particular perſon or thing, 
it becomes of the ſecond perſon.“ 

The firſt and ſecond perſons 
have no diſtinction of gender. 

In the zbird perſon the pro- 


As O ſun! O moon !— Angels and 
miniſters of grace defend us. We natu- 
rally ſupply the pronoun thou or ye. 
O thou ſun! O thou moon !—Ye angels 
and miniſters of grace defend us. 


+ It would be unneceſſary, becauſe 
the objects to which they refer are 


ſuppoſed to be preſent, and conſe- 


quently the ſex to be known, 
nouns 
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nouns HE, SHE and ir,“ are re- 
ſpectively MASCULINE, FEMININE 
and NEUTER, 

Pronouns, like unto nouns, are 
inflected with NUMBER and CASE. 

Some pronouns have a caſe 
peculiar to themſelves, which is 
called the objective or oblique, and 
follows verbs and prepoſitions. 


Inflection of Pronouns. 


Sing. Plur. 
Nom. J. Nom. Me, 
Poſſ. Mine, f Poſſ. Ours, 
Objec. Me. Objec. Us. 


* The neuter pronoun 27 is often 
uſed with reference to a noun of the 
maſculine or feminine gender, and even 
of the plural number in ſuch phraſes as 
ft is 1; It is he; It is they. 


+ Some will have ine to be an 


adj ective. 
C Nom. 
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Sing. Plur. 


Nom. Thou, Nom. on or ye, 
Poſſ. Thine,F Poſſ. Yours, 
Objec. Thee. Objec. You. 


Nom. He, Nom. They, 
Poſſ. His, Poſſ. Theirs, 
Objec. Him. Objec. Them. 


Nom. She, Nom. They, 
Poſſ. Hers, Poll. Theirs, 
Objec. Her. Objec. Them, 


Nom. It, Nom. They, 
Poffl. Its; Poll. 
Objec. I.. Objec. Them. 


* This plural number of the pronoun 
thou, is generally applied to a ſingle 
perſon by way of courteſy or reſpec. 
Thou in the ſingular number is an ap- 
pellation ſeldom given but to perſons 
of inferior rank. Yet it is ſtill retained 
in the ſublime and ſolemn ſtile, and 
always in the adoration of the Supreme 
Being. 

+ Some will have zhize to be an 
adjective. . 


Nom, 
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Sing. Plur. 
Nom. One, Nom. Ones, 


Poſſ. One's, Pofl. 
Objec. One. Objec. Ones. 


Nom. Other, Nom. Others, 
Poſſ. Others, Poſſ. Others, 
Objec. Other. Objec. Others. 


 Who,* which,F and that, are 
termed relatives, becauſe they re- 
late to a preceding or following 
noun. 


# an 0 1 e 
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* The RELATIVE partakes of the. 
nature of the pronoun and the conjunction. 


+ Which is frequently a pronominal 
adjective, and may be united with a 
ſubſtantive. That, when a relative, 
cannot be joined with a ſubſtantive. 

Note. The words my/elf, thyſelf, &c. 
which are ſometimes ſtiled pronouns, 
are rather the pronominal adjectives my, 
thy, &c. joined to the ſubſtantive e. 
Our/elf is only uſed in the royal procla- 
mations. Himſelf and themſelves ſeem to 
be a corruption of his /elf, their ſelves. 
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Who 1s thus declined : 


Sing. Nom. Who, 
and Poſſ. Whoſe, 
Plur. Objec. Whom. 


— 
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In like manner is declined its 
compound whoſoever. 


Sing. Nom. Whoſoever, 
and Poſſ. I boſeſocver, 
Plur. Objec. Whomſoever. 
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CH AP. in. 


Of ADJECTIVES. 


AF ADJECTIVE expreſſeth ſome 
quality or property of a 
noun, to which 1t requires to 
be united ;* as great, wiſe, good. 

Adjec- 


An adjective therefore always refers 
to a ſubſtantive expreſſed or underſtood. 

DizecTion. An adjective will ad- 
mit the word hing after it, as a G00 
THING, Moſt adjectives alſo may be 
compared; as fair, fairer, faireſt. 

It will greatly aſſiſt the young 
ſcholar if he be required to find adjec- 
tives to a given ſubſtantive; as for 
example, to the word 60LD : ye/lowgold, 
precious gold, fine gold. On the other 
hand, he may find ſubſtantives to a given 

C 3 adjective 
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Adjectives change their ter- 
mination only on account of 
COMPARISON. | 

Except this, plur. theſe; that, 
plur. thoſe ; enough, plur. enow.* 

There are three degrees of 
compariſon; the yos1T1vs, the 
COMPARATIVE, and the SUPER- 
LATIVE. 

The pofitive expreſſeth the 
ſimple quality ; as hard. 

The comparative ſomewhat 1n- 


adjective; as for example, to the word 
HIGH ; high tree, high mountain, high 
tower, &c. Afﬀterwards let him com- 
pare the adzjectives, and inflect the 
ſubſtantives, by which he will learn 
to diſtinguiſh their grammatical pro- 
perties. 


Enough ſeems applied to quantity, 
and ends to number; as money enough; 
books enoxw, 


creaſeth 


* 
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creaſeth the ſignification of the 
poſitive ; as harder.* 

The ſuperlative expreſſeth the 
quality in the higheſt degree; 
as Hardeſt.“ 


Example of the Compariſon of 
_ Adjectives, 


Poſitive. Comparative. Superlative, 


Hard harderf harder 
Wiſe wiſer wiſe /t 
Lovely lovelzer lovelzzf, 


Double comparatives and ſuper- 
latives are improper; as more wi/er, 
moſt hand/omeſt. Vet the phraſe mo 
bigbeſt hath been ſuppoſed to acquire 
a a peculiar propriety from the ſubject to 
which it is applied. | 


+ For the ſake of continuing the 
accent, it ſometimes becomes neceſſary 
to double the final conſonant ; as fr, 


fitter, fitteſt. 
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The following adjectives are 
compared irregularly, viz, 


Poſ. Comp. Superl. 


Good, better, beſt. 

Bad, worſe*, worſt. 

Little, leis“, - leaſt, 

Much, more, molt. 

Near, nearer, neareſt & next. 
Late, later, f lateſt & laſt, 
Far, farther, fartheſt. 


Adjectives, which cannot be 
increaſed in ſignification, do not 
admit of compariſon ; as all, 
every, &c. 

Many adjectives, and eſpeci- 
ally thoſe that conſiſt of ſeveral 


* Worſer and liffer ſeem ungram- 
matical. 


+ Latter is alſo uſed, but with ſome 
variety of ſignification; later always 
refers to time; latter to time, or to the 
order in which any thing is mentioned. 


ſyllables, 


F WF" a 
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ſyllables,“ are compared by the 
help of particles; as extraor- 
dinary, more extraordinary, moſt 
extraordinary. 

Certain adjectives derived from 
pronouns are called pronominal; as 


* Dr. Johnſon has given the follow- 
ing lift of diſſyllables which are ſeldom 
compared without particles, viz. ſuch 
as end 1n 


ſome; as fulſome. dy; as woody. 
ful; as careful, fy; as puffy. 
ing; as trifling. ky; as rocky, ex- 
ous; as porous. cept lucky. 
eſs; as careleſs, my; as roomy. 
ed; as wretched, ny; as rainy. 


id; as candid, py; as ropy, ex- 
al; as mortal. cept happy. 
ent; as recent. ary; as hoary 


ain; as certain. 


Note. In ſome words the ſuperlative 
is formed by adding the termination 
moſt ; as utmoſt, foremoſt, undermoſt, up per- 
moſt, outmoſt, inmoſt. Some of theſe have 
no poſitives in uſe. Former has neither 
politive nor ſuperlative, 


C 5 my, 
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my, thy, our, your, his, her, their. 
Others with leſs propriety are ſo 
named, becauſe their ſubſtantives 


are frequently underſtood ; as 


which, what, each, either, whether, 
the ſame, this, that, any, ſome, and 
the like. | 

Which* and what are alſo 
called relatives, and when a queſ- 
tion 1s aſked they are termed 
mnterrogatives. 


ARTICLES.+ 


ARTICLES are the words a, an, 
and the, uſed before nouns, to 
determine their ſignification. 


A, 


__ * Which, if a pronominal adjective, 
ſeems to have the ſignification of and 
this, or and that. What anſwers to that 
which ; as tell me what you have ſeen, or 
that which you hade ſeen. 


+ I have ranked Articles under the 
claſs of adjefives, to the nature of 
which they ſtrictly correſpond, 4 
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A, or an, relates to one of a 
kind, but not one in particular ; 
as a man, @ ſhip. 

Hence it is called the indefinite 
article. 

Note. A is uſed before a con- 
ſonant, and an before a vowel, 
or h not ſounded, 

The ſignifies, that ſome par- 


ticular perſon or thing 1s referred 


to; as the men, the ſhip. 
Hence it is called the definit 
article. | 
Where no article 1s prefixed, 
the ſubſtantive is taken in a ge- 


neral, and comprehenſive ſenſe ; 


as Man 1s mortal. 


A, or an, is applied only to nouns in 
the ſingular number. The is uſed before 
nouns in either number. 


Boys wo — ͤ eee RD on on = 
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HA F. N. 


Of VERBS and PARTICIPLES.* 


VERB affirmeth ſomewhat 
of a noun, and betokenerh 
to do, to be, or to be in ſome ſtate; 
as the bird flies; John is diligent; 


Peter ſleeps. 


The noun concerning which 
it affirms, is called the sUBJEcT 
of the verb. 


* DixecTroN. Whatever word makes 
a complete ſentence with a noun, 1s a 
verb. It may alſo be diſtinguiſhed by 
admitting the perſonal pronouns before 
it; as I love, thou loveft, &c. It is 
called a vers or woRD, as being the 
chief word in every ſentence. 


+ The ſubje& of the verb is the 
word that anſwers to the queſtion who, 
or what ? before the verb; as the bird 
flies. What flies? Anſ. The bird. 
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There are two kinds of verbs, 
TRANSITIVE and INTRANSITIVE, 

A verb is called tranſitive, 
when its meaning paſſes from 
the ſubject to an opJjecT, * or 
following noun ; as Hannibal 
defeated the Romans. 

A verb is called 7:tranjitrve or 
neuter, when its meaning doth 
not require an object or follow- 
ing noun; as they /augh, we 
rejoice. 

A verb is inflected with xuu- 
BER, PERSON, TIME, and MODE. 


Of NUMBER and PERSON, 


There are two NUMBERS, the 
ſingular and the plural; and three 
PERSONS in each number. 


.'T.he object anſwers to the queſtion 
whom, or what # after the verb; as 
Hannibal defeated the Romans. Hanaibal 
defeated whom ?£ Anl. The Romans. 


A verb 


Mn... . 
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A verb is of the firft perſon, 


when preceded by J or we; of 
the ſecond perſon, when preceded 
by a noun or pronoun in the 
ſecond perſon; and when any other 
noun or pronoun becomes the 
ſubject of the verb, it is of the 
third perſon. 


Of TENSES and TIMES. 


There are two TENSES or 
TIMES ; the preſent, and the pre- 
terite or paſt. 


Of MODE Ss. 


A vtRB hath four Mops; “ 
the indicative, the imperative, the 


futzuniive, and the infinitive. 


* A Mops ſignifies the particular 
manner in which a verb expreſſes its 


meaning, 1 
| The 
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The indicative mode declareth 
ſomewhat, as thou loveſt; or 
alketh a queſtion, as /oveſt thou? 

The imperative entreateth or 
commandeth ; as love thou. 

The ſubjun#ive is uſed to ex- 
preſs doubt or uncertainty“ after 
the words although, if, whom- 
foever, unleſs, &c. f as unleſs be 
love. 

The infinitive mode} has com- 
monly the ſign to before it, and 
in ſignification is like unto a 
noun; as boys love to play, i. e. 
boys love play. 


* For if no uncertainty be implied 
after the words although, if, &c. the 
verb retains the indicative mode. 


+ To which may be added, whether, 
except, whatſoever, before, provided, e er, 
and words of wiſhing. 

t So called becauſe it hath no diſ- 
tinction or limits of number and perſon. 


Of 
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Of PARTICIPLES. 


A PARTICIPLE 1s derived from 
a verb, and has the nature both 


of the verb and of the adjective.“ 


A verb hath two PARTICIPLES, 


one of the preſent, another of the 
preterite tenſe. | 

The participle preſent ends in 
ing; as loving. 

The participle preterite of a 
regular verb ends in ed; as loved. 


* When a participle loſes its reſpect 
to time, it becomes a mere adjective ; 
as à learned man. | 

The preſent participle is ſometimes 
changed into a ſubſtantive ; as he loves 
ſinging and dancing. The ſame parti- 
ciple with a prepoſition before it, and 
ſtill retaining its verbal government, 
anſwers to what in Latin is called the 
gerund; as virtue conſiſts in doing good. 


Inflection 
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Inflection of regular Verbs. 
To LEARN. To 1MPROVE, 
INDICATIVE MODE. 


Preſent Tenſe. 


Singular. Plural. 


T learn, We learn, 
Thou learneſt, Ye learn, 
He learnethy or learns. I They learn. 


improve, We improve, 

Thou improveſt, Ye improve, 

He improvethf or They improve, 
improves. 


* It ſometimes becomes neceſſary to 
double the final conſonant, when pre- 
ceded by a ſhort vowel, in order to 
continue the accent; as 7 forget ; thou 
forgetteſt. | 
+ This termination is uſed in ſo- 
lemn language. 


This termination is uſed in familiar 
language, 


Preterite 
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Preterite Tenſe. 


* Sing. Plur. 

| T learned, We learned, 

| Thou learnedſt, Ye learned, 
He learned. They learned. 
ö T improved, We improved, 


g Thou improvedſt, Ye improved, 
bl He improved. They improved, 


IMPERATIVE MODE. 


Sing. Plur, 
Learn, or learn Learn, or learnye. 
thou, 
Improve, or im- Improve, or im- 
prove thou, prove ye. 


* 'This termination of the ſecond 
perſon preterite, on account of its 
harſhneſs, is ſeldom uſed, and eſpe- 
cially in the irregular verbs. 


8 SUB- 
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SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. 


Preſent Tenſe. 


Sing. Plat, 
If I learn, If we learn, 
If thou learn, If ye learn, 
F he learn. 1f they learn. 


If T improve, If we improve, 
If thou improve, If ye improve, 
If he improve. F they improve. 


Preterite Tenſe. 


If I learned, ue learned, 
If thou learned, If ye learned, 
If be learned. If they learned, 


If improved, If we improved, 
If thou improved, If ye improved, 
If he improved. If they improved, 


D INFI- 
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INFINITIVE MODE. 


To learn. To improve, 
PARTICIPLES, 
Preſent. Preterite, 
Learning, Learned, 
Improving,* Improved, 


Note. Many verbs form both 
the preterite tenſe and the pre- 
terite participle irregularly ; as 
I riſe; pret. I roſe; part. pret. 
I am riſen. See the Appendix. 


* The e is ſometimes preſerved in 
order to prevent ambiguity in ſignifi- 
cation. Thus it is adviſable to write 
fingeing from the verb to Ange, by way 
of diſtinction from Vnging, the parti- 
ciple of the verb to ing. 

Y final 1s retained before 7, But if 
it be followed by any other letter, it is 
changed into i; as, To cry, rig. crying, 
"ried. 


The 
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The preterite participle gene- 
rally ends in 4, , or u; as loved, 
taught, flain. 

Other circumſtances in the 
time and manner of verbs, are 
expreſſed by the help of certain 
verbs called aUXILIARIES, 

The principal auxiliary verbs 
are as follows.“ 


* Note. The verb To Have is join- 


ed to the participle preterite. The verb 
TO BE 1s joined to either participle, 
The other auxiliaries are joined to the 
enfinitive mode. 

'The verbs to do, to have, to will, and 
to be, are not always auxiliaries, but 
ſometimes principai verbs, 

Sometimes two or more auxiliaries 
are joined together before a participle, 
and then the firit uſually expreſſes the 
manner, and the latter the time. The 
firit only admits of variation; as 1 
might have loved, thou mighte/t have 


loved, | 
D 2 To 
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To Do. * 


IN DICATIVE MODE. 


Preſent Tenſe. 
Sing. Plur. 


I do, | We do, 
Thou doeft or doſt, Ye do, 
He dothf or does. F They do. 


Preterite Tenſe. 


J did, We did, 
Thou didſt, Ye did, 
He did. They did, 


Iup ER. SupJunc. &c. 


PARTICIPLES. 
Preſent doing. Preterite done, 


* Do expreſſes the meaning with 
greater energy; as Indeed I ds ſpeak 
truth,” | 


+ Doth is uſed in ſolemn, does in 
familiar language, 
To 
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To HAvk. “ 
INDICATIVE MODE. 
Preſent Tenſe. 


Sing. Plur. 
TI have, We have, 
Thou haſt, Ye have, 


He hathſ or hasf. They have. 


Preterite Tenſe. 


T had, We had, 
Thou hadſt, Ye had, 
He had. They had. 


SUBJUNCTIVE, INFINITIVE, &c. 
- PaRTICIPLES. 
Preſent, having. Preterite, had. 


* The auxiliary have relates to time 
now paſt. Its preterite had fignihes 
time paſt with reſpect to a former 
period, 


+ Hath is uſed in ſolemn, bas in 
familiar language. 


D 3 To 
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To BE. “* 


INDICATIVE MODE. 
Preſent Tenſe. 


Sing. Plur. 
Jam, We are, 
Thou art, Ye are, 
Fe is. They are, 

Preterite Tenſe. 
JI was, We were, 
Thou waſt, Ye were, 
He was. They were. 


IMPERATIVE MODE. 
Be or be thou, Be or be ye. 


*The auxiliary 7o be contains a ſim- 
ple affirmation, When joined to the 
participle preſent, it aſſerts with greater 
exactneſs and force: when joined to 
the participle preterite, it implies the 
ſuffering or receiving of what is ex- 

reſſed; as 1 am writing. Thou art 
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SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. 


Sing. Plur. 

FI be, F we be, 

If thou be, 1f ye be, 

If he be. If they be. 

Preterite Tenſe. 

If IT were, © If we were, 
1f thou wert, If ye were, 
If he were. 1f they were. 


PARTICIPLES., 


Preſent, being. Preterite, been. 


"| . 
The verbs Hall, will, may, can, 
have two forms, the one ABS0- 
LUTE, the other CONDITIONAL. 


D 4 SHALL, 
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| SHALL, * 
1 Abſolute Form. 
| Sing. | Plur, 
T ſhall, We ſhall, 
| Thou ſhall, Ye ſhall, 
| He ſhall. They ſhall. 
i Conditional Form. 
| T ſhould, We ſhould, 
| Thou ſhouldeſt, Ye ſhould, 
| He jhould. They ſhould. 


In like manner 1s declined 
WILL, conditional form wouLD. 


Mar. 


Shall, in the firſt perſon, ſimply 
foretells; in the ſecond and third per- 


ſons, it promiſes, engages, commands or 
threatens, 


0 f Will, in the firſt perſon, promiſes, 
engages, or threatens; in the ſecond and 
third perſons, it only foretells. 

' But when a queſtion is aſked, the 
10 ſignification of theſe verbs is materially 


affected. 
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May, 
Abſolute Form. 


Sing. | Plur. 
may, We may, 
Thou mayeſt, Ye may, 
He may. They may, 

Conditional. 

I might, We might, 
Thou mighteſt, Ye might, 
He might. They might. 


affected. Shall, in the firſt and third 
perſon, conſults the will of another; as 
Shall I walk or ride? and will, in the 
ſecond perſon, implies intention as well 
as event; as Hill you go to the race? 

Note. Will, when a principal verb, 
is regularly inflected; as [ will, theu 
willeft. 


May ſignifies right, liberty, or paſſi- 
bility. 


D 5 CAN. 
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oF Can.* 
oy Abſolute Form. 
. Sing. PlwKhur. 
| J can, We can, 
Thou canſt, Ye can, | 
He can. They can. b 
| Conditional. 
I could, We could, 
by — Thou couldeſt, Ye could, 
wl He could. They could. 


The verb Must is undeclined.+ 


Can ſignifies the power of doing 
any thing. 


+ Muft implies neceſſity, 

The ſcholar may very properly be 
exerciſed in going through the ſeveral 
auxiliaries in connection with the prin- 
cipal verbs. 


* With the INFINITIVE Mop. 


I do love. I ſhall love. I will love. 
1 I may ___ I can love. I muſt love. 
| With 
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With the PaRTICI IE PRESENT. 


Iam loving. I ſhall be loving. I will 
be loving. I may be loving. 1 can be 
loving. I muſt be loving. 

I have been loving. I ſhall have been 
loving. I will have been loving. I may 
have been loving. I can have been 
loving. I muſt have been loving. 


With the PRETERITE PARTICIPLE, 


Jam loved. I ſhall be loved. I will 
be loved. I may be loved, I can be 
loved. I muſt be loved. | 

I have loved. I ſhall have loved. I 
will have loved. I may have loved. I 
can have loved. I muſt have loved. 

I have been loved. I ſhall have been 
loved. I will have been loved. I may 


have been loved. I can have been loved. 


I muſt have been loved. 


CHAP. 
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Of ADVERBS, CONJUNCTIONS, PRE- 
POSITIONS, and INTER JECTIONS, 


Of ADVERBS. 


DVERBS are contractions 

of ſentences, or parts of a 
ſentence, generally ſerving to 
denote ſome circumſtance or 
manner of an action.“ 


* Adverbs are commonly diſtributed 
into many kinds, which it would be 
tedious to enumerate. The principal 
diviſions are thoſe of tine; as now, often, 


Sometimes, to-day, then, ever, never, &c. 


of place; as where, here, hence, thence, 
whither, thither, &c. of number; as once, 
twice, thrice, & c. of affrming and deny- 


zug; as yes, no, truly, nat, & c. and of 


quality, which are very numerous, and 
uſually end in ; as mercifully, juſtly. 


They 
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They are frequently_ added 


to verbs, adjectives, andother 


adverbs; as he reads well; he is 
very diligent ; he is not greatly to 
be blamed. 
Many adverbs end in Hh; as 
wiſely, happily. Ee? 
Some adverbs are compared ; 
as often, oftener, ofteneſt.* 


Of CONJUNCTIONS. 


A conJUNCTION joineth ſen- 
tences together, and ſhews the 
manner of their dependance upon 
cach other; as Peter, John, and 
James run. f 


Of 


* Some adverbs are irregularly com- 
pared like the adjectives from which 
they are derived; as much, more, moſt ; 
little, leſs, leaſt. | 

+ Which may be reſolved into three 
ſentences, viz. Peter runs, John runs, 
James runs. 


Note 


{ 


* 
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Of conjunctions ſome are co- 
pulative, and ſome are diyunitve. 

A conjunction copulative con- 
tinues the ſame ſenſe; as and 
_ alſo. 

A disjunfive expreſſes an op- 
poſition of meaning; as but, al- 
though, unleſs. 


Of PREPOSITIONS.* 


A PREPOSITION is uſed to ſhew 
the relation of words to each 
other ; 


Note. The principal conjunctions 
are, again, albeit, alſo, although, and, as, 
becauſe, both, but, either, elje, except, for, 
however, , indeed, leſt, moreover, nei- 
ther, nevertheleſs, nor, notwithſtanding, 
or, ſave, ſeeing, fince, ſo, than, that, 
therefore, though, whereas, wherefore, 
whether, 


Mete. Moſt prepoſitions are con- 
tained in the following catalogue. 
Above, about, after, againſt, amidſt, 


around, 
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other; as, He went from Man- 
cheſter, through Derby, to London. 


Of INTERJECTIONS. 


An INTERJECTION is a word 
expreſſing a ſudden emotion of 
the mind; as alas, O, fe. 


around, at, before, behind, below, beneath, 
be/ide, between, betwixt, beyond, by, down, 
fer, from, in, into, nigh, of. off, on, over, 
out, through, throughout, to, towards, under, 


underneath, until, up, upon, with, within, 


without. 

The word a ſeems to be a prepoſition, 
perhaps a contraction of ox, in ſuch 
phraſes, as, I went a fiſhing. - 

Prepoſitions are viten prefixed to 
verbs in colmpoiition ; as to overtake. 
There are alſo certain particles ot this 
nature, which are combined with verbs, 
but have no ſeparate <xitence in our 
language ; as be, mis, &c. in the words 
befal, miſapply, &. Prepoſitions are 
frequently iuvjoined to verbs, in which 
caſe they aſſume the nature of the ad- 
verb, and con{iderably affect the mean- 
ing of the vero; as 7 give over, to make 


out. 
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Of SYNTAX or the RIGHT CON- 
STRUCTION of SEN TENCES. 


822 may be conſidered 

with reſpect to cox cop, 

GOVERNMENT, and POSITION. 
Concord 1s when words are re- 


quired to be in like number, 


caſe, gender or perſon. 
Government 


Cor ta ee 
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Government 1s when one word 
cauſes another to be in ſome 
caſe or form. 

Paſition is the proper arrange- 
ment of words. 


RULES of CONCORD. 


I. The verb agrees with its 
ſubject in number and perſon. 


ExAMPLE.* / learn. Thou im- 


proveſt. He reads. We perceive. 


* Examples of this nature may at 
firſt view appear trifling and unneceſ- 
ſary ; but perhaps experience will ſhew 
them to be of uſe. In the Latin lan- 
guage it is common to exemplify par— 
ticular rules, before we proceed to 
reſolve long and complicated ſentences, 
And I am perſuaded the ſame method 
will be equally advantageous to the 
Eng'iſh ſcholar. Exerciſes of falſe con- 
ſtruction will be attended with ſingular 
benefit; a ſhort ſpecimen of which is 
inſerted in the Appendix, 

Ye 


yer Fae TM 
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Ye underſtand. They write. The 
roſe withers. The birds fly. I 
grieved. Thou laughedſt. Peter 
wept. We danced. Ye played. They } 
. 1 

II. Two or more ſubjects of 1 

the ſingular number, with a 4 
copulative conjunction between 
them, require a verb plural.“ il 
England and Scotland are ſepa- | 
rated by the Tweed. Pope, Addi- | 


* Different ſubjects connected by a 
disj unctive conjunction require a ſingu- 
lar verb; as Temerity or diffidence 1s alike 
unfavourable to ſucceſs. 
| Sometimes the verb is uſed in the 
ſingular number after ſeveral ſubjects, 
connected with a copulative conjunc- 
tion, being ſuppoſed to have a ſeparate | 
reference to each of them. This is 
more eſpecially the caſe, when the ſub- 
jets are nearly allied to each other in 
ſignification; as Trade and commerce is 
productive of many advantages. Harmony 
and love is to be preferred before diſcord 


and Hatred. 
F. Jon, 


= 9 
_ cit wy TY 1 
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fon, and Swift were cotemporary. 

Knowledge and virtue are preferable 

to riches. 

III. A noun of multitude may 
be joined either to the fingular 
or plural number of the verb.“ 

The people rejoiceth. The people 
rejoice. The parliament are af- 


ſembled. The army is diſbanded. 


* It is proper however to conſider 
whether the noun convey a fingular or 
plural idea. The following ſentences 
are faulty in this reſpect. And re- | 
*« ſtores to 2 that tranquillity N 
* and repoſe to Which hey had been 
«© ſtrangers.” What reaſon have rhe | 
* church of Rome to talk of modeity f 
e in this caſe.” land and church are f 
not collective nouns. LowTH. , 

Conſiſtency alſo requires that we do 1 
not uſe the ſingular and the plural 
number promiſcuouſlly, as applied to 
the ſame ſubject, but adhere to that 
form which we prefer, Thus we are 
not to ſay, The parliament are aſſembled : 
It will ſoon be diſſolved. * 

IV. 


af 7 ee - * „ 0 4 
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IV. Sometimes an infinitive 


mode, ſometimes a clauſe of a 


ſentence becomes the ſubject of 
the verb.* | 

To err is human; to forgive 
divine, To mourn without mea- 
ſure ig folly; not to mourn at all 
inſenſibility. 

V. The adjectives this, that, 
and enough + agree with their ſub- 
ſtantives in number. 


* An infinitive mode, or a clauſe of 
a ſentence may become the antecedent 
of a relative; as, We are required to fear 
God and keep his commandments, ' which tis 
the whole duty of man. A clauſe may alſo 
ſtand for the ſubſtantive to an adjective; 
as, The happineſs of my life depends on my 


being connected with your family by 


the neareſt and tendereſt ties in the 
world. 


+ The adjective enough always follows 
the ſubſtantive to which it belongs. 
See the note p. 24. 


E. 2 This 


: 
| 
| 
47 
« 
4 
L 
. 
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This man is wiſe. Theſe men 
are happy. That boy is playful, 
Thoſe boys are diligent. There is 
food enough. We have apples enow, 

VI. Pronouns muſt correſpond 
in number and gender with the 
nouns which they repreſent. * 


Virgil is called the prince of 


Latin poets, He was born at 
Mantua. 
Agrippina was the wife of Clau- 


* There is a remarkable exception 
to this rule in the application of you, 
the plural of thou, to a ſingle perſon, 
{ee p. 20. | 

Note, The Engliſh, like ſome other 
languages, obſerves a priority with re- 
ſpect to perſons, when a pronoun in the 
plural number has relation to different 
perſons, The firſt is preferred to the 


| ſecond, and the ſecond to the third; 


as James, and William, and I are ſchool- 
fellows : we belong to the ſame claſs. You 
and Edward, and John are neighbours : 
you live in the ſame pariſh, 


dius : 


* 
- 
3% 


r 


re 
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dius : and ſhe is ſaid to have poiſon- 
ed him in order to make her ſon 
emperor. 

VII. The relative is of the 
ſame number and perſon as its 
antecedent, and the verb agrees 
with it accordingly. 

Thou who hateſt reproof art 
unwiſe, He who is diligent merits 
praiſe. I who am content do not 
envy. The horſe which runs will 
tumble. The fiſhes which ſwim 
will be caught. 

VIII. A noun or pronoun 


put in appoſition with another, 


i. e. in order to expreſs or explain 
its meaning more fully, ſhall be 
in the ſame caſe. 

Auguſtus the Roman emperor, 
he who ſucceeded Julius Cæſar, ts 
variouſly deſcribed. 

William the Conqueror was a 
Powerful prince, 


E 3 RULES 
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RULES of GOVERNMENT. 


IX. The pronoun coming be- 
fore the verb muſt be in the 
nominative caſe, 

I walk. Thou /eeft. We love. 
She reads. They hear. 

X. The pronoun following 
the verb muſt be in the objec- 
tive caſe. 

I praiſe him. Thou loveſt me. 
He blamed them. He admonijhed 
us. We have found you. 

XI. But the verb 7% be, except 
in the infinitive mode, is followed 
by the nominative caſe of the 
pronoun. 

This is he. Who art thou? Is 
it I? We are they. I believe it 
to be him. 

XII. If there come no ſub- 


ject, expreſſed or underſtood, be- 


tween the relative and the verb, 
the 


R 


? 
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the relative ſhall be the ſucen 
of the verb. 

The boy who is diligent ſpall be 
rewarded. They that ſeek wiſdom 
ſhall find her. Thoſe pleaſures are 
moſt to be valued, which accom- 
pany us, through the whole of our 
exiſtence. 

XIII. If a ſubjective, expreſ- 
ſed or underſtood, come between 
the relative who and the verb, 
the relative muſt be put in the 
objective cate. 

He is the man whom the king 
delighteth to honour. Men commonly 
hate him whom they fear. The 
boys whom you ſent are returned. 

XIV. When a queſtion 1s 
aſked by the relative who, and 
the anſwer given by the pronoun 
only, they ſhall both be put in 
the lame cale. 

©. Who chuſes to walk? A. J. 

E 4 


iT 


01 
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Q: Whoſe book is this? A. Mine. 
Q: Whom did you ſee? A. Him.“ 
XV. The relation of property 


'or poſſeſſion may be expreſſed 


by the poſſeſſive caſe. 

The king's forces were vickori- 
ous. I admire Thomſon's works. 
George's horſe moves well. He 
extolled the ſoldiers' valour. So 
many years“ ſervice is entitled to 
reward. Teach me to feel another's 
Woe, Pope. 

X VI. Adjectives denoting plu- 
rality are ſometimes joined to 
ſingular nouns of number, weight 
and meaſure. 

The Britiſh fleet conſiſted of 
twenty fail. He was followed by 


* 'The reaſon of this will be obvious 
if we compleat any of the foregoing 


ſentences : For inſtance, 


Q. Who chuſes ta walk? A. I. i. e. 

I chuje to walk. Q. Whom did you lee ? 
A. Him. i. e. 1 ſaw him, 6 

* 
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fix ſcore men. He ſhot ten brace 
of partridges. I have thirty head 
of cattle. 


XVII. A verb following ano- 


ther verb is put in the infinitive 
mode. 

Boys love to play. We deſire 
to learn. I rejoiced to ſee my 
father and mother. 

XVIII. The particle 70 is 
uſually omitted after the verbs 
bid, dare, feel, let, make, need, hear, 
and /ee, 

bade him ſhut the door. He 
dares not tell a lie. I will make 
him confeſs. Let us hearken t 
the precepts of virtue. I ſaw him 
go into the houſe. I feel the fire 
burn. 


Thy Hector wwrapt in everlaſting ſleep, 


Shall neither hear thee figh, nor ſee thee 


Weep. 
Pope's Homer. 


5 XIX. 


— —— — —— 
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XIX. The participle preſent 
governs the objective caſe of the 
pronoun. 

We were ſeeking him. He was 
inſtruting them. He was ad- 
moniſbing us. 

XX. A noun or pronoun, 
when put abſolutely with a par- 
ticiple, i. e. without dependance 
on the reſt of the ſentence, ſhall 
be in the nominative cale. 

The ſun being viſen, we purſued 
our journey. The aſſembly being 
diſmiſſed, we returned home. He 
having finiſhed his di iſeourſe, Philip 
replied. 

XXI. A noun or pronoun 1n 
the ſecond perſon may be put 
abſolutely in the nominative caſe. 

Colonel, I am your moſt obe- 
dient.—Let me aſk you one queſtion, 
Sir Harry. Falſe Delicacy. 

It muſt be ſo, Plato, thou 


. t well, Addiſon, 
O thou, 


n 


_ 
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O thou, that with ſurpaſſing ohio 


creaun d, 


Look'ft from thy ſole dominion like the God 
Of this new world — to thee I call, 


But with no friendly voice, and add thy 


name, 


O ſun. c Milton. 


XXII. Prepoſitions govern 
the objective caſe of the pro- 
noun. 

J went with him. He came to 
me. They ran before us. To whom 
did Peter give the book ? 

XXIII. The relative who, 
after the conjunction than, mult 
be put in the objective caſe. 

Titus, than whom no prince was 


more beloved, ſucceeded his father 


Veſpafian. 1 have been reading 
Cicero, than whom no writer is 
more eloquent. 

XXIV. Many conjunctions 


require other correſponding con- 
junctions ; as, 


Although, 
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I 
4 Although, though, —Yet, neverthele/+. 
| | Whether Or. 
1 Zither Or. 
© Neither Ner. 
A. So; implying com- 
; | pariſon. 
As As; a compariſon of 
: equality. 
0 So That ; expreſſing a 
; conſequence. 


Though the houſe is. ſmall, yet 
it is very convenient. Whether 
, T ſhall come or not is uncertain. 1 
neither love hunting nor fiſhing. 
| As one who ſpies a ſerpent in his way, 
| Gliſtening and baſking in the ſummer ray, 


| 
} Difjorder'd ſtops, to ſhun the danger near, 
| » Then walks with faintneſs en, and locks 


with fear, 


So /eem'd the Sire. 5 Parnel. 


I think Milton as great a poet 
as Virgil. The greyhound is not ſo 
fierce as the maſti; nor is the 
maſtiff lo ſwift as the greyhound. 
I was ſo tired, that I fell afleep. 

XXV. The conjunctions and, 


nor, 
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nor, or, and than, frequently con- 
nect like ſtates, caſes, modes and 
tenſes. 

Peter, James and John were 
afleep. He is angry with me, and 
you, and them. Honour thy 
father with thy whole heart, and 
forget not the ſorrows of thy 
mother. It is better to receive 
than to do injury. 

At dawn poor Stella danc'd and ſung. 


Prior. 


I ſaw and kiſs'd her in her ſhroud. Ditto. 


XXVI. Auxiliary verbs muſt 
be joined either to the infinitive 
mode of the verb, or to one of 
its participles, bur not to the 
preterite tenſe. | 

I do love. Thou baſt loved. He 
is writing. We were chidden. 
Thou ſhouldeſt attend. He might 
improve. They could have known. 
Thou mighteſt have been heard. 


XX VII. 
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XXVII. Vo relates to per- 
ſons, which to things, that* may 
refer to either. 

The man, who tells a lie, is 
wicked. The graſs, which was 
cut yeſterday, is withered. The boy, 
that is diligent, ſhall be rewarded. 
The nuts, that you gave me, are 
bad. 

XXVIII. When this or its 
7 plural zheſe, is contraſted with 
that or its plural thoſe; this or 
theſe reſers to the latter, bat or 
theſe to the former word, clauſe, 
or ſentence, 


* . ; 
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* That is a relative when it may be | 
changed into who or which. 

After an adjective in the ſuperlative | 
degree, that is generally nſed in pre- | 
ference to who or which; as Hannibal 
was one of the greateſt generals that the 
world ever ſaw. 

See Prieſtley's Grammar. 
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In the city we are entertained 
with the works of men, in the 
country with the works of God; 
this is the province of nature; that 
of art. 

Cheerfulneſs is preferable to mirth; 
this may be confidered as an at, 
that as a habit of the mind. 


What conſcience dictates to be done, 
Or warns me not to do; 

This teach me more than hell to ſhun, 
That more than heaw'n purſue. 


Pope. 
RULES of POSITION. 
XXIX. The ſubject of af- 


firmation uſually precedes the 
verb; as fire burns, the bird flies. 
XXX. But when a queſtion 
is aſked, the ſubject either fol- 
lows the verb; as /oveſt thou? or 
comes between the auxiliary and 

the verb; as doſt thou love? 
XXXI. 
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XXXI. In like manner the 
ſubject follows the imperative 
mode of the verb; and the ad- 
jectives here and there; as love 
thou. There was a man. 

XXXII. The adjective uſually 
precedes the noun with which 
it is connected; as 4 worthy 
man. 


XXXIII. 


The verb neuter is ſometimes fol- 


lowed by its ſubject; as at the end of 


which hung her pipe. The reaton is 


plain, that as the verb neuter does not 


admit an object after it, the meaning 
is not liable to any ambiguity. 

The ſubje@ follows the verb in ſuch 
phraſes, as charm he ever /o wiſely ; had 
he performed his promiſe; which ſeem 
elliptical, and put for, though he charm 
ever ſo wiſely ; if he had performed his 


promiſe... 


+ The article commonly precedes 
both the ſubſtantive and adjective. 


But after certain words, as all, many, 


fo, as, how, too, and perhaps ſome 
others, 
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XX XII. But if ſome circum- 
ſtance depend upon the adjec- 
tive, it follows the noun; as 
a man worthy to be praiſed. 

XXXIV. Adjectives that ſig- 
nity dimenſions generally follow 
the noun of meaſure. 

The wall is ten foot high. The 
river is two miles broad. The well 
is twelve yards deep. My horſe 
is fifteen hands high. 

XXX V. Adjectives frequently 
follow ſubſtantive verbs,“ or the 


preterite participle. F 


others, it is elegantly preceded by the 
adjective, and followed by its correſ- 
pondent ſubſtantive. He ſpate in ſo 
affeftionate a manner. So tall a man 1 


never ſavy befor e. Prieſtley. 


* Subſtantive verbs are thoſe that 
ſignify being or exiſtence. 

+ By an eaſy tranſpoſition the noun 
and adjective frequently change place 
with reſpect to the verb zo be; as led 
7s the man; happy 7s he, 

Solomon 
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Solomon was wiſe. Cicero was 
eloquent. He became angry. Ari- 


ſides was called juſt. . 


XXXVI. The infinitive mode 
follows the noun, adjective, or 
verb with which it is connected, 

I defire to learn. I am defirous 
to learn. Thave a deſire to learn. 

XXXVII. A tranſitive verb 
or participle is followed by its 
object. 

Alexander killed Clitus. He was 
building a houſe. 

XXA VIII. Verbs neuter may 
be followed by nouns of the ſame 


ſignification. 


He died a natural death. He 
dreamed a dream. I ran a race. 

XXXIX. The relatives who, 
which, and that, follow their 
antecedents. 

The man, whom you admire, 
deſerves not your confidence. Happy 


, 
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is he that profits by another's ex- 
perience. 

XL. Adverbs uſually precede 
the adjectives, and follow the 
verbs, with which they are con- 
nected. 

Deference is the moſt elegant of 
all compliments. A wiſe man will 
defire no more, than what he may 
get juſtly, / ſoberly, and live 
upon contentedly. 

XLI. But if the verb have 
an auxiliary, the adverb may be 
placed between the auxiliary and 
the verb. 

Who is he that hath not offended 
with his tongue. You have often 
deceived me. The time is now come. 
It hath frequently happened. 

XLII. Prepoſitions uſually 
come before the words to which 
they relate; as, He went from 
Dover, to Calais. 


1 XLIII. 
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XLIII. The prepoſition is fre- 
quently ſeparated from the rela- 
tive which it governs, and placed 
at the end of a clauſe or ſentence. 

W hom do you live with? Whom 


fall I give the book to? What 


will you play for? 


GENERAL DIRECTION. 


In arranging the parts of a 
ſentence, we ought principally 
to aim at perſpicuity. In general 
we may obſerve, that words con- 
nected in ſenſe, ſhould be placed 
as near each other as poſſible — 
that circumſtances ſhould be 
joined to thoſe parts of a ſen- 
tence on which they are de- 
pendant—and the order of words 
correſpond with the order of our 
ideas, 


THE 
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APPENDIX; 


A TABLE OF VERNDS 


TRREGULARLY INFLECTED3 


Remarks on ſome GRaMMATICAL FiGuREs; 


RULES OF PUNCTUATION; 


A Pzax1s on the Grammar, with Examples 
of TRUE and FALsE ConSTRUCTION, 


A TABLE of VeRBs irregularly infleted; 


HOSE irregularities are 
omitted, which proceed 
from contracting the regular pre- 
terite tenſe and participle, by 


changing ed into t; as 1 dal, 
J dealt.“ 


Mote, Verbs ending in //, or /+, or 
which regularly double the final con- 
ſonant in the preterite tenſe and parti- 
ciple, loſe one of the double letters in 
contraction; as dwelt, paſt, flipt. 


2 W here 


W 
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Where the inflection is diſ- 
tinguiſhed by an aſteriſm, the 
regular form 1s alſo in ule, 


Infin, Mode, To Pret, Tenſe, Partic. Preterite, 


Abide abode abode 
ariſe aroſe . ariſen 
awake —, awoke . awoke 
— png bare born . 
bear, to carry bore born ; 
bear beat beaten 1 
begin began begun L 
behold beheld beheld ; 
bereave bereft * bereft * | 
beſeech beſought beſought f 
bid bade bidden | 
bind bound bound | 
bite bit bitten 1 
bleed bled bled N 
blow blew blown | 
break brake, broke broken ; 
Th breed bred bred i 
* bring brought brought : 
burſt burſt burſten N 
buy bought bought | 
Caſt caſt +", 9 
catch caught“ caught“ J 
chide ekid chidden | | 


chuſe | 


2. 
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Infin. Mode, To Pret. Tenſe, Partic, Preterite. 


chuſe choſe choſen 
cleave clave, clove 2 cleft 
clin clang, clung clun 
cle clag K clad 
come came come 
coſt coſt coſt 
creep crept crept 
crow crew crowed 
cut cut cut 
Dare durſt + dared 
die died dead 
di du du 
* N ric. Ju 
drink drank drunk 
drive drove driven 
Eat ate eaten 
Fall fell fallen 
feed fed fed 
fight fought fought 
find found found 
fleet fled fled 
fling flung flung 


+ When dare ſignifies to challenge, it is ewe 
inflected in the regular form, 


t It may be proper to diſtinguiſh this verb 
from the word to „y, with which it is often con- 
founded. We flee from an enemy; but a bird 
fics with wings, 


F 3 fly 


* 
If 
| [ 
' 
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fly 
for ſake 
freeze 
freight 
Get 
give 
gnaw 
go 

rave 
2 
ee 

an 
e 
help 


hew 


hide 


hit 
hold 
hurt 
Keep 
know 


Lade 


—— — 
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flew 
forſook 
froze 
freighted 
got, gat 
gave 
gnawed 
went 
graved 
ground 
grew 
hung * 
hove “* 
helped 
hewed 
hid 

hit 
held 
hurt 
kept 
WO 


laded 


Tafin, Mode, To Pret. Tenſe. Partie. Preterite. 


fAown + 
forſaken 
frozen 
fraught * 
gotten 
given 
gnawn 
gone 


graven“ 


ground 
grown 

hung, hanged | 
hoven * 
holpen * 
hewn 
hidden 
hit 
holden, held 
hurt 
kept 
known 
laden 


+ This participle is often improperly uſed for 
feꝛved, the regular participle of the verb to flow, 


1 Theſe different participles are uſed in dif- 
ferent ſenſes; we ſay, the man vas banged z but 


a caat is bung up. 


lay 


2 


lay + 
lead 


leave 
lend 
let 
lie 
load 
loſe 
Make 
meet 
melt 
mow 
Pay 
put 
Quit 
Read 
ride 
rin 
riſe 
rive 
run 
wa 
a 
ſes 


laid 
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Infin. Mode. To Pret Tonſe, Partic. Preterite, 


laid 

led 

left 

lent 

let 

lain 
loaden * 
loft 


. made 


met 
molten * 
mown 
paid 
put 

uit 
= 


ridden 


rung 
riſen 
riven 
run 
ſawn 
ſaid 
ſeen 


+ It is a common miſtake to confound this 
verb, which ſignifies to place, with the neuter verb 
to lie; as, Where did you lay laft night ; inſtead of 


Where did you lie laſt night ? 
F 4 


4 ſeek 
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80 
Infin. Mode. To Pret. Tenſe, Partic. Preterite, 
ſeek ſought ſought 
ſeethe ſeethed ſodden 
ſell ſold ſold 
ſend ſent ſent 
ſet ſet ſet 
ſhake ſhook ſhaken 
ſhave ſhaved ſhaven * 
ſhear ſhore “* ſhorn 
ſhed Med ſhed 
ſhine ſhone * one“ 
ſhoe ſhod ſhod 
ſhoot ſhot ſhot 
ſhow, ſhew ſhowed,ſhewed ſhown, ſhewn 
ſhred ſhred © ſhred 
ſhrink fhrank ſhrunk 

- ſhut ſhut ſhut 
wo ſan ſun 
ſin ſan ſun 
ſit ſate ſat, ſitten 
ſlay flew ſlain 
ſleep ſlept ſlept 
_ - ed, = flidden 

in ung, ſlang flun 
fink funk 85 Nunk 
ſlit ſlit ſlit 
ſmite ſmote ſmitten 
; Ro ſown * 
ea ſpoke, ſpake ſpoken 

ſpeed ſped , ſped 


ſpin 


ſpin 
ſpit 
ſplic 
ſpread 
ſpring 
ſtand 
ſteal 
ſtick 
ſting 
ſtink 
ſtride 
ſtrike 
ſtrin 
— 
ſtrow 
ſwear 
ſweat 
fwell 
fwim 
{win 
Take 
teach 
tear 
tell 
think 
thrive 
throw 
thruſt 
tread 


ſpun, ſpan 
ſpat 

ſplit 
ſpread 


ſprang, ſprung 


ood 


ſtole 


ſtuck 


ſtung 
ſtank 
ſtrode, ſtrid 
ſtruck 
ſtrun 
ob. 
ſtrowed 
ſwore, ſware 
ſweat 
ſwelled 
ſwam 

ſwun 

took 5 
taught 
tore, tare 
told 
thought 


throve 
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Infin. Mode. To Pret Tenſe. Par tic. Preterite. 


ſpun 
ſpitten 
ſplit 
ſpread 
ſprung 
ſtood 
ſtolen 


ſt uc k 
ſtun 
* 


ſtridden 


ſtricken 
ſtrung 
ſtriven 
ſtrown 
ſworn 
{weat 
{woln * 
ſwum 
ſwung 
taken 
taught 
torn 
© WHY 
thought 
thriven 
thrown 
thruſt 
trodden 


Wax 


— — 
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Infin, Mode. To Pret. Tenſe, Partic. Preterite,” 


Wax waxed waxen * | 
wear wore worn 
weave wove woven 
weep wept wept 
wet wet Wet 
win won won 
wind wound wound * 
work wrought * wrought * 
wreathe wreathed wreathen : 
wring wrung wrung 
write wrote written 
writhe writhed writhen 


Inflection of an Irregular Verb. 


To co. 


Indicative Mode, Preterite Tenſe. 


Singular, Plural. 
TI went, We went, 
Thou wenteſt, Ye went, 
He went. They went. 


| | Subjunc- 
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ry Subjunctive Mode, Pret. T enſe. 


Sing. ln. 
FI went, If we went, 
1f thou went, If ye went, 
1f he went. If they went. 
Participles. 


Preſent going. Preterite gone. 


In all other modes and tenſes, 
the regular form is obſerved. 


DEFECTIVE VERBS. 
Ovcnr, 


Preſent, and Preterite Tenſes, 


I ought, We ought, * 

Thou oughteſt, Ye ought, 

He ought. They ought. 
Quorn. 


Quoth I, quoth be or ſhe. 
Wis. 
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W1sT. 
J wiſt, be wiſt, we wiſt, ye wiſh, 
they wiſt, 
Wor. 


J wot, he wot, we wot, ye wot, 
they wot. 


Remarks on ſome 


GRAMMATICAL FIGURES. 


Of ELLies1s. 


LLIPSIS is the omiſſion of 
one or more words which 
the conſtruction requires to be 
ſupplied, for the ſake of brevity 
and elegance, There are few 
compound ſentences, which are 
not in ſome degree elliptical : 
Syntax 
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Syntax therefore cannot be per 


fectly taught, or underſtood, 
without a particular attention to 
this figure. It will be an exer- 
ciſe of advantage to the ſcholar 
in many reſpects, to point out 


the various inſtances of ellipſis 
that occur: For example: 


iſt. The ellipſis of the Noun; 
as, It is better to receive than to do 
injury. 1. e. It is betier to receive 
injury, then to do injury. When 
you come to St. Paul's, turn to the 
left. 1.e. When you come to St. 
Paul's church, turn to the left 
hand. : 

2dly. Of the Adjective; as, 
much rain and ſnow; 1. e. Much 
rain, and much ſnow, 


3dly. Of the Relative; as, 


the borſe, you bought is lame; i. e. 
The horſe, which you "_ ts 
lame. 


athly, 
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4thly. Of the Verb; as, What 
am J, and from whence? i. e. What 
| am I, and from whence am I ? So 
ſaid, ſo done; i. e. So it was ſaid, 
| Jo it was gone. 
' 5thly. Of the Article, Adverb, ; 
Conjunction, and Prepoſition; as, 
The bow and arrows are broken ; 
| 1. e. The bow, and the arrows are 
| broken. He fpeaks and writes well; 
i. e. He ſpeaks well, and writes 
well, He is a very agreeable, N 
| worthy man; i. e. He is a very | 
{ agreeable, and a very worthy man. | 
| 


1 gave it to your brother and ſiſter; 
I. e. 1 gave it to your brother, and | 
to your ſiſter. I deſire, you will 
be more diligent; 1. e. I deſire, that 
| you will be more diligent. 
| T hey compliment, they fit, they chat, 
| Talk o'er the wars, reform the ſlate, 
A thouſand knotty points they clear, 
'Till ſupper and my wife appear- | 
Prior, b 
Lt | 
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i. e. They compliment, and they 
fit, and they chat, &c, 

Laſtly ; Of a conſiderable part 
of a ſentence ; as, Nature has given 
to animals, one time to att, another 
to reſt; i. e. Nature has given 10 
animals one time to ast; Nature 
has given to animals another time 
to reſt. 


Of TRANSPOSITION, 


Tranſpoſition is the placing” 


of words out of their natural 
order, for the ſake of ſome ſu- 
perior beauty. It is ſeldom of 
advantage to invert the ſtyle, 
except 1n poetic language, and 
therefore the beſt proſe writers 
have the feweſt inſtances of 
tranſpoſition. In poetry alſo this 
figure is to be condemned, if it 
endanger perſpicuity, or add not 
| | o 


7 
: 
”, 


| 
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to the beauty and harmony of 
the verſe. The Engliſh language 
admits of conſiderable liberty in 
the arrangement of a word or 
clauſe denoting ſome circum- 
ſtance, which may be variouſly 
placed without inconvenience, 
but 1s uſually to be preferred at 
the beginning of a ſentence, It 
would be difficult, and perhaps 
uſeleſs to lay down rules com- 
prehending every allowable in- 
ſtance of tranſpoſition. The beſt 
inſtruction that can be given, is 
to attend to the practice of the 
moſt approved writers, and always 
to preſerve 5 It will 
be an uſeful exerciſe to the 
ſcholar to reſolve a tranſpoſed 
ſentence into its natural arrange- 
ment; as for inſtance, the begin- 
ning of Milton's Paradiſe Loſt: 


of 
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Of Man's firſt diſobedience, and the rx 
o that forbidden tree, whoſe mortal taſte 4 
rought death into the world, and all our | 
woe, 
With loſs of Eden, till one greater Man 
Reſtore us, and regain the bliſsful ſeat, 
Sing, heavenly muſe. Par. Loſt. b. 1. If 


The natural order of the fore- 
going ſentence is, Heavenly muſe, 
ing of man's firſt diſobedience, and 
the fruit, &c. N 

So ſpake th* omni potent, and with his words 


All feem'd well pleas'd; all feem'd, but | 
were not all. Par. Loſt. b. 5. 


i. e. So the omnipotent ſpake, and | 
all ſeem'd well pleasd with bis þ 
words; all ſeem'd, but all were | 
uot. 


Of the Transformation of W oRDs. 


It ſometimes happens from 
particular circumſtances, that a 
word 
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word loſes its common ſignifi- 
cation, and acquires the dil- 
tinguiſhing property of another 
[ part of ſpeech. 
; Thus for inſtance ; the poſſeſ- 
five caſe of a noun, is equivalent 

5 to an adjefive; as man's life is 
ſhort; 1. e. human life is ſhort. 

When #wo nouns are com- 
pounded together, and joined 
with a hyphen, the firſt of them 
has uſually the ſignification of 
an adjective; as a bird-cage, an 
ale-houſe, a man- ſervant, a maid- 
ſervant; and ſometimes when the 
hyphen is omitted; as à gold 
ring, a London merchant, a China 
orange, the noon-tide hour, the 
mid-day ſun. 

An adjective, when its ſubſtan- 
tive is underſtood, acquires the 
nature of a noun; as The wile 


ſhall 


* 
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ſhall inherit glory. Who will ſbeu 
4s any good ? * 

A verb in the imfinitive mode, 
has generally the ſignification of 
a noun; as, to err is human; 1. e. 
error is human. | 

A participle, when it has no 
reſpect to time, becomes a mere 
adjetive; as a learned man, a 
{potted garment, à fiſhing rod, a g 
pruning hook. i 

A participle is ſometimes con 
verted into a noun; as hunting 3 
ig a healthful exerciſe. She is fond 
of ſinging and dancing. | 

An adverb, when it connects 9 
ſentences, may be conſidered as 
a conjunction; as He is angry with 


— 


* Adjettives are ſometimes very im- 
properly uſed inſtead of adverbs; as a 
remarkable wiſe man; he ated agreeable 
to bis promiſe : For, a remarkably wi/e 
man; he afted agreeably te his promiſe. 


G you, 
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you, not with me. He left three ſons, 
namely, Robert, William, and John. 

Some adverbs have the uſe and 
conſtruction of pronouns ; as here- 
of, bereby, wherein, whereunto, &c. 

A conjunction, when it ceaſes 
to connect ſentences, is changed 
into an adverb; as I think other- 
wile. He was then reading Cæſar's 
Commentaries. 

A prepoſition ſometimes aſſumes. 
the nature of the adverb, lome- 
times of the conjunction; as He 
went before, I followed after. 
Think before you ſpeak. After you 
have ſupped, you may walk if you 
pleaſe. 


Of PUNCTUATION. 


OINTS are uſed in writing 
for a double purpoſe, and 
have reſpect both to grammar and 
tO 
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to elocution. Their firſt and prin- 
cipal office is to elucidate the 
conſtruction and meaning of ſen- 
tences, by uniting thoſe words 
which are more cloſely connected, 
and dividing ſuch as are diſtinct. 
They are alſo intended to direct 
to thoſe pauſes of the voice in 
reading, which belong to a juſt 
and gracetul delivery. 

The points made uſe of to 
anſwer theſe purpoſes, are the 
four following : 


The comma 0) 
The ſemicolon (;) 
The colon and (:) 
The period (.) 


So ſmall a number cannot be 
ſuppoſed capable of marking 
with preciſion all the varieties of 
connection that take place be- 
tween ſentences or their principal 


parts. And ſtill more imper- 
G 2 eh 


o4 APPENDIX. 
fectly do they expreſs the dif- 


ferent pauſes which - elocution 
requires, All that can be ex- 
pected is that they convey a 
general direction, and in apply- 
ing them, much muſt be left to 
every one's taſte and judgment. 

The rules of punctuation will 
not be clearly underſtood with- 
out inquiring into the nature of 
ſentences. 

Every ſentence may be con- 
ſidered as ſimple or compound. 

A ſimple ſentence contains only 
a ſingle affirmation, and cannot 
be divided by a point; as, The 
bird ſings. Alexander killed Clitus. 
Alexander the Great killed his friend 
Clitus. 

But moſt ſentences are com- 
pounded, that is, conſiſt of ſeveral 
diſtin affirmations or ſmaller 
ſentences, connected by a relative 

or 


os. r een 


| 
: 
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or conjunction either expreſſed 
or underſtood ; as, Bleſſed is the 
man, that walketh not in the counſel 
of the ungodly, nor ſtandeth in the 
way of ſinners, nor ſitteth in the ſeat 
of the ſcornful. Here we have 
four diſtinct affirmations, i. e. we 
have four different finite verbs, 
with their ſeveral dependancies, 
viz. The man is bleſſed — the man 
walketh not in the counſel of the 
ungodly — the man ſtandeib not in 
the way of finners — the man fitteth 
not in the ſeat of the ſcornful. 


COMMA. 


Simple affirmations contained 
in- a ſentence, and not making 


a perfect ſenſe, are at leaſt 


* The comma may be conſidered as 
included in the ſemicolon ; the ſemi- 
colon as comprehended in the colon, 
and the colon in the period, 


G 3 divided 
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divided by a comma;* and its 
place is found after every dif- 
ferent ſubject and verb; as, 
Their ſlumbers are ſound, and their 
wakings are cheerful, Crafly men 
contemn ſtudies, ſimple men admire 
them, and wiſe men uſe them. 

Between different nouns* con- 
nected with the ſame adjective, 
verb, or prepoſition; as, Virtue 
ig our true glory, perfection and 
happineſs. Hunger, induſtry, care 
and watchfulneſs are the ſervants 
of avarice. Chance never produced 
lions, tigers, dogs or horſes. 


* The reaſon of this and ſome follow. 
ing rules is that we may reckon as 
many diſtinct affirmations as there are 
conjunctions expreſſed or underſtood, 
Thus chance never produced lions, tigers, 
dogs or horſes, may be reſolved into 
chance never produced lions, chance never 
produced tigers, chance never produced dogs, 


&c. 
See 
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See thro? this air, this ocean, and this earth, 


All nature quick, and burſting into birth. 
Between“ different adjectives 


relating to the ſame ſubſtantive; 


as, Moſt potent, grave, and rev'rend 
Sergniors, 


Between different verbs con- 


nected with the ſame noun; as, 
Her father l:v'd me, oft invited me, 
Still queſtion'd me the flory of my life. 
Between different adverbs ſtand- 
ing in the ſame relation to a verb 
or adjective ; as, He adted merci- 
fully, honourably and wiſely. 
The comma 1s alſo found be- 
tween nouns in appoſition if 


Two nouns or adjectives connected 
by a conjunction copulative, or diſ- 
junctive, are not commonly ſeparated 
by a point; but if there be more than 
two, or the conjunction be underſtood, 
they are ſeparated by a comma. Low n. 


G 4 ſeveral 
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ſeveral terms be connected with 
them, or when uſed by way of 
explanation; as, George the third, 
king of Great Britain. Socrates, 
that amiable philoſopher. 

Before and after the cafe abſo- 
lute, or an addreſs to a noun or 
pronoun in the ſecond perſon ; 
as, The enemy being thrown into con- 
fuſion, a total rout enſued. We 
accept it always and in all places, 
moſt noble Felix, with all thank- 
fulneſs. Acts xxiv. 3. 

Before a participle or adjective 
with ſome circumſtance depend- 
ing on it; as, A Derviſe, travel- 
ling through Tartary, went into the 
king's palace by miſtake. 

Before and after any phraſe, 
ſeparating words that have a 
cloſe connection with each other; 
as, A long diſſertation would not, I 
_ apprehend, be acceptable to the 


public. Hume. 
SEMI- 
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SEMICOLON. 


The sxufcorox marks a more 
conſiderable portion of a ſen- 
tence, not making a complete 
ſenſe. 

It is commonly found after a 
clauſe which is ſubdivided by 
commas ; as, He, who tells a lie, 
is not ſenſible how great a laſt be 
undertakes; for he muſt be forced 
to invent twenty more to maintain 
that one. ; 

It is alſo uſed in ſentences 
that expreſs contraſt or compa- 
riſon; as, To err is human; to for- 
give divine. Be in peace with many; 
nevertheleſs have but one counſellor 
of a thouſand. 


Fo 


CO L.ON; 


A colo generally denotes a 


perfect ſenſe, yet followed by 
G 5 another 
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another part of a ſentence with 
which it 1s particularly con- 
nected ; as, One fault of a deſerv- 
ing man ſhall meet with more re- | 
proach than all his virtues praiſe : 
Such is the force of ill will, and ill 
aAalture. 

Or it may diſtinguiſh a clauſe | 
containing an impertect ſenſe, | 
if it be divided by ſemicolons ; 
as, During his diſcourſe, the whole 
audience melted into tears; ſome from 
admiration of his magnanimity ; 
others ſoftened. by the expreſſions cf 
"tenderneſs towards his ſon, and of 
love to his people: and all were 
affected with the deepeſt ſorrow at | 
loſing a ſovereign, who had diſ- : 
tinguiſhed the Netherlands his na- ; 
tive country with particular marks 
of his regard and attachment. 
RoBERTSON, 


PERIOD, 
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e 


A prRiop marks the conclu- 
ſion of a full and perfect ſentence. 


Theſe may be conſidered as 
general rules with regard to the 
grammatical uſe of points, but 
they are differently underſtood 
and applied. Some writers mark 
with the comma, the ſemicolon, 
and the colon; where others pre- 
fer the ſemicolon, the colon, and 
the period. We ſhould do well 


however to remember their com- 


parative force, and to riſe in the 
uſe of points as the diſtinctions 
in a ſentence grow more remark- 
able. 

With reſpect to raus they 
give a ſtill more uncertain direc- 
tion, Some have adviſed that 
at the comma the voice ſhould 
reſt, whilſt we can diſtinctly 


COUNT 
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count one; at the ſemicolon, whilſt 
in the ſame manner we. reckon 
two; at the colon, three; and at 
the period, four. Others would 
make the ſemicolon double the 
reſt of the comma; the colon twice 
that of the ſemicolon; and the period 
twice that of the colon; in the 
ſame proportion as the muſical 
reſts of the quaver, the crotchet, the 
minim, and the ſemibreve. Both 
theſe directions are entirely fan- 
ciful. The diverſity of pauſe 
which accompanies good ſpeak- 
ing, cannot be circumſcribed by 
rule. There is commonly ſo 
much correſpondence between 
the grammatical diviſions of ſen- 
tences, and the pauſes which 
belong to oratory, that the points 
we have mentioned may furniſh 
us with a general direction. But 
it happens not unfrequently that 

the 
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the ſtructure of a ſentence will 
lead to other ſtops than what 
we have hitherto mentioned. 

When the ſubject of a verb 
is of conſiderable length, It 18 
natural to pauſe between it and 
the correſponding verb; as, | 
g Flowers of rhetoric in ſermons or 
' ſerious diſcourſes, reſemble the blue 
and yellow flowers in corn ; pleaſing 
to thoſe who come for amuſement 
only, but prejudicial to him, who 
would reap the profit. To mourn 
without meaſure, is folly; not to 
mourn at all, inſenſibility. 

When ſeveral adjectives, con- 
nected with a conjunction ex- 
preſſed or underſtood, follow the 
noun, we commonly paule after 
the noun, though we do not ; 
Inſert the comma. 

When ſeveral adverbs follow 


the verb, we commonly pauſe 
after 
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after the verb but do not Inſert 
the comma. 

When words ſtand in oppo- 
ſition to each other, they are 
commonly followed by a ſhort 
pauſe without the inſertion of 
the comma; as, Complaiſance 
renders a ſuperior — amiable, an 
equal—agreeable, and an inferior — 
acceptable. 

An imperfect phraſe conſiſting 
of ſeveral terms cloſely con- 
nected together is ſometimes 
marked both by a pauſe and a 
comma. 

An ingenious writer, “ to whom 
I am indebted for ſome of the 
foregoing obſervations, has given 
the following memorial lines for 
a general direction with reſpect 
to pauſe : 


* WarxzrR on Elocution, 
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In pauſing, ever let this rule take 
_ _ place, 

Never to ſeparate words in any caſe 

«© That are leſs ſeparable, than thoſe 
you join; 

And what imports the ſame, not 
ro combine 

«© Such words together as do not 
relate 


© So cloſely as the words you ſepa- 
rate.“ | 


Beſides the points above men- 
tioned, there are others in uſe 
requiring a particular inflection 
of the voice correſponding with 
the ſentiment of the writer, as 

The interrogation point (?) 
when a queſtion 1s aſked, 

The note of exclamation (!) to 
expreſs wonder or emotion. 

The parentheſis () to denote 
the inſertion of a clauſe illuſ- 
trating the ſenſe, which yet may 
be left out and the ſentence re- 
main entire. The voice is com- 

monly 
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. monly lowered whilſt the words 
included in the parentheſis are 
ſpoken. 

There are alſo the following 
marks to be met with. 

The apoſtrophe () over a word 

ſignifying abbreviation; as, he 
pleas'd, for he pleaſed; but this 
contraction is ſcarcely allowed in 
the writing of proſe, 
The hyphen (-) uſed in the 
compounding of words or divi- 
ding of ſyllables ; as Kng-ſftreet, 
bird-cage, beau-ty. 

The ſame mark over a vowel 
denotes a long ſyllable; as m/e, 
amaze. | 

The Breve over a vowel de- 
notes a ſhort ſyllable; as 7, bid, 

The dizrefis divides a diph- 
thong into two ſyllables; as Ai, 
idea. 

The caret (a) marks the place 

to 
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to which an interlineation refers; 
always 


as, 1 have , preferred cheerful- 


to 
neſs , mirth, 


A quotation 1s often marked 
by ztalics, or by the following 
character ( which is reverſed 
where the quotation ends; as 
« Love all ; truſt a few ; do wrong 
to none.' 

A paragraph J was formerly 
placed at the beginning of a new 
ſubject of diſcourſe. 

A ſection & divides a diſcourſe 
or chapter into ſmaller portions. 

Several afteriſms ** or a daſh — 
ſignify the omiſſion of ſome part 
of a word or ſentence. A daſh 
is alſo uſed to denote a diſtinc- 
tion of pauſe not ſufficiently 
marked by the common ſtops. 


CAPITAL 
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CAPITAL LETTERS. 


CaPITAL LETTERS are uſed to 
begin ſentences, verſes, and pro- 
per names— adjectives derived 
from proper names — words that 
expreſs titles of honour - words 
uſed in the direction of letters, 
or the titles of books—the vene- 
rable name of God—the pronoun 
J, and the interjection O. 

Entire words are ſometimes 
written with capitals; as in the 
title pages of books, the begin- 
ning of chapters, ſections or 
paragraphs, or to diſtinguiſh 
remarkable and emphatical ex- 
preſſions. 

Single capital letters followed 
by a period are often put for the 
abbreviations of words; as A.D. 


for Anno Domini, 1. e. in the year 


of 


Nh. vo 


of our Lord. M. D. Medicine Doc- 
tor, i. e. Doctor of Phyſic. 


Some of the more cuſtomary 
abbreviations are, 


A. B. Artium Bacca- I D. Doctor, Duke. 
laureus, Bachelor of D. D. Doctor in Di- 
Arts. j vinity 

Abp. Archbiſhop. Deut. Deuteronomy, 

A. M. Artium Magiſ- Do Ditto, the ſame. 
ter, Mafler of Arts. | E. Earl, 


Anti Meridiem, before | E. g Exempli gratia, 

Neen as for Example, 
Anno Regni, in the Tear | Ep. Epiſtle. 

of the Reign, Eph, Epheſians, 


ſa, Efaias, 

Eſq; Eſquire. 

Ev. Evangeliſt, 

Ex Exodus, 

F. R. S. Fellow of the 
Royal Society, 

Gen. General, 

Gent. Gentleman. 

G R. Georgius, Rex, 
George the King, 

Heb. Hebrews. 

Id. Idem, the ſame. 

IHS Jeſus, or, Jeſus 
Hominum Salvator, 
Jeſus Saviour of Men, 

J. D. jurium Doctor, 4 
Docter of Laws, 

Kt. Knight, 

Ld, Lord, 

H L. D. 


Aft. P. G. Aſtronomy 
Profeſſor of Greſbam 
College. 

B. A. Bachelor of Arts. 

Bart, Baronet, 

B. D. Bachelor in Di- 

 vinity. 

Bp. Biſhop. 

B. V Bleſſed Virgin. 

C. Chapter. 

Cat. Catechiſm. 

Cent. The Hundred, 

Col. Colonel, 

Cor. Corinthians. 

C. S. Cuſtos Sigilli, the 
Keeper of the Seal, 

C. F. S. Cuſtos Privati 
Sigilli, Keeper of the 
Privy Seal. 
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L. D. Lady-Day. 

Lieut. Lieutenant. 

LL. D. Legum Doctor, 
Doctor of Laos. 

Lp. Lordſhip. 

M. Marquis. 

M. A. Maſter of Arts. 

Mar, Martyr. 

Min. Miniſter, 

Mr. Maſter. 

Mrs, Miſtreſs. 

MY. Manuſcript. 

Miſs. Manuſcript. 

M. S. Memoriæ Sacrum 
Sacred to the Memory. 

N. Note. 

N. B. Nota bene, Mark 
well, 

n. I, non liquet, it does 
not appear. 

N. S, ew Style, 

Num. Numbers. 

Obt. Obedient, 

O. S. Old Style. 

P. per, by. 

Par Pariſh. 

Pent. Pentecoſt, 

Phil. Philippians. 

P. M. G. Proſeſſor of 
Muſic at Greſham Col- 
lege. 


P. 8. Poſtſcript. : 
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Pſal. Pſalm, Pſalmiſt, 

q. d. quaſi dicat, as if 
be ſhould ſay. 

q. I. quantum libet, as 
much as you pleaſe, 

q. f. quantum ſufficit, 
a ſufficient Quantity. 
R. Rex, King; Regina, 

Queen. 
Reg. Prof. Regius Pro- 
feſſor, King's Prefeſ- 


Irs . 

Rt. Wpful. Right Wor- 
ſhipful, 

S. A. Secundum Artem, 
according to Art. 

Sr, Sir, 

S. S. T. P. Sacro- ſanctæ 
Theologiz Profeſſor, 
4 Profeſſor of Divinity. 

v. vide, ſee Verſe. 

Viz. videlicet, that is ts 


ay. 
wit Worſhipful. 
Xn. Chriſtian, 
Xt. Chriſt, 
ye. the. 
yn. then. 
ys. this, 
&, et, and, 
&c, et cetera, and the 


reſt 
They 
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Capital letters are alſo uſed to 
expreſs numbers, as in the follow- 
ing table. 


I, One. XXX. Thirty, 

II. Two. p 4 Forty, 

III. Three. L. Fiſty. 

IV. Four. LX. Sixty. 

V. Five. LXX. Seventy. 

VI. Six. LXXX. Eighty. 

VII. Seven, XC. Ninety. 
VIII. Eight, C. A Hundred. 
K. Nine. CC. Two Hundred, 
> Ten. CCC. Three Hundred, 
XI, Eleven. CCCC, Four Hundred, 
XII. Twelve. D. Five Hundred, 


XIII. Thirteen. DC. Six Hundred. 
XIV. Fourteen, DCC, Seven Hundred, 
XV. Fifteen, DCCC. Eight Hundred, 
XVI. Sixteen. DCCCC, Nine Hundred, 
XVII. Seventeen. M. A Thouſand. . 
XVIII. Eighteen, MDCCLXXXIV. One 
XIX. Nineteen. Thouſand Seven Hun- 
XX. 
XXI. Twenty-one. 


H 2 A PRAXIS 


Twenty. | dred and Eighty-four, 
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A PRAXIS on the GRAMMAR. 


PRAXIS on the rules of 

grammar will properly de- 
pend on the particular plan of 
the tutor, and the different cir- 
cumſtances of the pupil. The 
following is ſubjoined merely as 
a hint to thoſe who may be un- 
acquainted with the cuſtomary 
forms of inſtruction. 

I. Let the pupil accurately 
commit to memory the firſt and 
ſecond parts, reſerving the notes 
and the Appendix to be learned in 
ſuch time and manner as circum- 
ſtances ſhall direct. | 

IT. Let him be well exerciſed 
in the way of examination, till 
he can give ready anſwers to 
ſuch queſtions as the tutor may 


propoſe. 
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propoſe. Thus for example in 
Part I. Chap. I. 


How many kinds or claſſes of 


words do we reckon in the Engliſh 
language ? 

What is a noun ? 

What do we underſtand by a 
noun common? 
hat do we mean by a noun 
proper ? 

On what accounts do nouns vary 
their terminations ? 

How many numbers are there ? 

What do we mean by the ſingular 
number * 

What do we mean by the plural 
number ? 

Hoco is the plural number formed? 

Are all plurals thus formed ? 

If the fingular end in y, pre- 
ceded by à conſonant, how ſhall 
the plural end ? 

If the fingular end in y, pre- 

H 3 ceded 
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ceded by a vowel, how is the plu- 
ral formed? &c. &c. 

III. He may be uſefully exer- 
ciſed for ſome time in inflecting 
the variable parts of ſpeech : 
for example, the regular nouns, 
Horſe, bird, fiſh, table, ſong, com- 
mandment; the irregular nouns, 
Man, woman, ox, gooſe, tooth, foot. 

He may compare the adjec- 
tives, kind, elegant, noble, handſome, 
recent, bountiful. 

He may infle&t the regular 
verbs, To regard, to believe, to play, 
to hope, to follow, to rejoice; and 
the irregular verbs, To beſeech, 
to buy, to weep, to underſtand, to 
catch, to ſpeak. 

For a more conciſe way of 
inflecting the verbs, it may be 
ſufficient to mention the preſent, 
and the preterite tenſe of the 

indicative mode, 1n the firſt per- 


{on, 
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ſon, ſingular, and the two parti- 

ciples. Thus the verbs, To be- 

lieve, to play, to write, to ſee, may 

be inflected in the following 

manner : 

T believe, T believed, believing, I have 
believed. | 

I play, I played, playing, I have played. 

1 awrite, I wrote, writing, I have 
Written. 


T fee, I ſaw, ſceing, I have ſeen, 

IV. After ſuch preparatory 
exerciſes, the pupil will be better 
qualified to diſtinguiſh the ſeveral 


parts of ſpeech.“ And to perfect 
him 


* This to the Eagliſb ſcholar, un- 
acquainted with any language but his 


own, is commonly 2 work of conſides 


rable difficulty. In the Latin tongue, 
the pupil is continually directed by the 
variety of inflection that belongs to 
different claſſes of words, and is from 
hence inſenſibly led to fome knowledge 
of their abſtract nature, It is defireable 

H 4 that 
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him in this neceſſary work, he 
may be required to write down 
ſeparate liſts of words belonging 
to each ſort; or in reading ſen- 
tences, to name each word ac- 
cording to its claſs; or to write 
the words of ſentences in columns, 
and the names oppoſite t to them, 
thus : 


A Article, 

wiſe Adjective. 
fon Noun. 
maketh Verb. 

a Article. 
glad Adjective. 
father ; Noun. 

but Conjunction, 
a Article, 


— 


that the Erg/iþ ſcholar ſhould avail 
himſelf of the ſame advantage as far as 
the nature of the language will admit, 
and be well practiſed in its few in- 
flections, which will greatly aſſiſt him 
in diſtinguiſhing the different parts of 
Pesch. 


foolihh 


APFENSD-IX; nn 
fooliſh Adjective. 


fon © Noun. 

75 Verb. 

the Article, 

heavineſs Noun. 

of Prepoſition. 

his Pronominal Adjective. 
mol her. Noun. 


V. He may now proceed to 
what is called PARSING, that is, 
the reſolving of ſentences into 
their grammatical form and con- 
ſtruction. And 1t will be of uſe 
to him previouſly to obſerve 
that, 

Every xouw in the zominative 
coſe, is connected either with a 
verb or prepoſition, unleſs it be 
ipoken to in the ſecond perlon, 
or put abſolutely with a parti- 
ciple. 

That a noun is connected with 
a verb either as its ſulject or its 
ect. 

H 5 That 
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That every noun in the poſſeſſive 
caſe comes before another noun 
ſignifying property or poſſeſſion. 

That every PRONOUN is ſubſti- 
tuted for a noun, and every RE- 
LATIVE ſuppoſes an antecedent. 

That the obje#ive caſe of the 
pronoun follows verbs and pre- 

poſitions. N 

That every ADJECTIVE refets 
to a noun either expreſſed or 
underſtood. 

That every VERB, except in 
the infinitive mode, has relation 
to a ſubject. 

That every tranſitive verb is 


followed by its obje#?. 


Example of Grammatical Reſolution, * 


Bleſſed is the man that walketh 
not in the counſel of the ungodly, 
nor 


* In the firſt of theſe examples the 
ſcholar is ſuppoſed with reſpe& to every 
declinable 
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nor ſtandeth in the way of ſinners, 


nor ſitteth in the ſeat of the ſcorn- 
ful. Pſalm i. 1. 


BLrssED is an adjective; bleſ- 
ſed, more bleſſed, molt bleſſed. 


Bleſſed relates to the ſubſtantive 


Man, 


Is, a verb; I am, I was, being, 
I have been. Ts is in the indicative 
mode, the preſent tenſe, the ſin- 
gular number and the third per- 
ion, and agrees with its ſubject“ 
man. 


declinable part of ſpeech, firſt to men- 
tion its name; as, Man is a noun; 
ſecondly, to infle& it; as Sing. Nom, 


Man, Poſſ. Man's: Plural Nom. Men, 
Poſſ. Men's; thirdly to particularize its 


grammatical form and connection, as 
man is in the nomin, caſe, ſing. number 
and third perſon, and the ſubject of 
the verb ig. In the following examples 
the inflection of words is omitted. 


See Syntax, Rule I. 
Tr, 
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Tux, the definite article. 

Max, a noun irregular; /ing. 
nom. man, poſſeſſive, man's; plu- 
ral nom. men, poſſeſſive men's. 
Man is in the nominative caſe, 
ſingular number, the ſubject of 
the verb ig. 

Note. Bleſjed is the man is a 
tranſpoſition. The regular order 
would be, The man is bleſſed. 

THrar, a relative; refers to its 
antecedent man, and is the ſub- 
ject“ to the verb walketh. 

WALKETH, a verb; I walk, 1 
walked, walking, I have walked. 
Walketh is in the 1ndicative 
mode, preſent tenſe, ſing. num- 
ber, and third perſon, and agrees 
with the relative hat, being of 
the ſame number and perſon as 
the antecedent} man. 


Rule XII. + Rule VII. 
Nor. 
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Nor, an adverb. 

Ix, a prepoſition, and relates 
to the noun counſel. * 

Tux, the definite article. 

CouNSEL, a noun; ing. nom. 
counſel, plural nom. counſels. Coun- 
fel is the nom. caſe, ſing. numb. 
and connected with the om 
ſition ix. 

Or, a prepoſition. 

THe, the definite article. 

UncobpLy, an adjective ; and 
refers to the noun men under- 
ſtood. 

No, a conjunction; and con- 
nects like modes and tenſes 
between the verbs fandeth and 
walketh. 

STANDETH, a verb irregular; / 
ſtand, I flood, ſtanding, I have flood. 
Standelh is in the indicative mode, 
preſent tenſe, ſingular number 


Rule XLII. + Rule XXV. 
and 
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and third perſon, and agrees with 
its ſubject man underſtood. 
In, a prepoſition. 
TRE, the definite article. 
Way, a ſubſtantive; ing. nom. 
Way, poſſefl. way g; plural nom. 
ways. Way is the nominative 
caſe, ſingular number, and con- 
nected with the prepoſition in. 
Or, a prepoſition. 
SINNERS, a noun; ſing. nom. 


inner, poi. fi aner's plur. nom. 
finners, poſi. finners'. Sinners is 


in the nominative caſe, plural 
number, and connected with the 
prepoſition of. 

Nor, a conjunction, and con- 
nects like modes and tenſes 
between the verbs /ftandeth and 


filteth. 


SITTETH, a verb irregular ; 


IT fit, I fate, fitting, I have ſat or 


fitten. Sitteth is in the indic. mode, 


preſ 


we 
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prel. tenſe, ſing. number and third 
perſon, and agrees with the ſub- 
ject man underitood, 

In, a prepoſition. 

Tux, the definite article. 

SEAT, a noun; „ing. nom, 
feat ; plur. nom. ſeats. Seat is the 
nom. cafe, fing. numb. and con- 
nected with the prep. in. 

Or, a prepoſition, 

THe, the definite article. 

SCORNFUL, an adjective; ſcorn- 
ful, more ſcornful, moſt ſcornful. 
Scornful relates to the ſubſtantive 
men underſtood. 


Example II. 
The heavens declare the glory of 


God, and the firmament jheweth his 
handy-work. Pſalm xix. 1. 


THe is the definite article. 
Heavens, a ſubſtantive ; plural 
number, and the ſubject to the 


| verb declare. DECLARE, 
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DEcLARE, a verb; indic. mode, 
preſ. tenſe, plur. number, and 
third perſon, and agrees with its 
ſubject heavens. 

Tas, the definite article. 

GLoRyY, a noun; and the ob- 
ject to the verb declare. 

Or, a prepoſition. 

Gop, a noun ; connected with 
the prepoſition of. 

AND, a conjunction. 

TRE, the definite article. 

FIRMAMENT, a ſubſtantive; 
and the ſubject to the verb ſhew- 
eth. 

SHEWETH, a 8 from to ſhew; 
in the indic. mode, preſ. tenſe, 
ſing. number and third perſon, 
and agrees with its ſubject firma- 
ment. 

His, a pronominal adjective; ; 
and relates to the ſubſtantive 
handy-work, 

| HanDy- 


* 


! 
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HanDy-woRK, a compound 
ſubſtantive, in the ſingular num- 
ber, and the object“ to the verb 
ſheweth. 


Example III. 


Be thou exalted, Lord. in thine 


own ſtrength; ſo will we ſing, and 
praiſe thy power. Plalm xxi. 13. 


Br is a verb; in the imper. | 
mode, ſing. numb. and ſecond 
perſon ; and agrees with its ſub- 
ject Shou. 

Tnov, a pronoun; in the ſing. 
numb. and fecond perſon; and 
the ſubject ſ of the verb be. 

ExALTED, the preterite parti- 
ciple of the verb r exalt; and 
connected with the auxiliary 

„is verb f ee. 


4. 
9 4 
4 
114 
74 

jt 
. 


* Rule XXXVII. + Rule XXXI. 


t Rule XXVI. 
LoRD, 


i 
1 
! 
N 
| 
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Lok, a ſubſtantive; in the 
ſecond perſon, becauſe ſpoken to. 

In, a prepoſition. 

THint, a pronoun; in the 
poſſeſſive caſe from thou or a 
pronominal adjective, relating to 
the ſubſtantive frength. 

Own, an adjective; relating 
to the ſubſtantive frength. 

STRENGTH, a ſubſtantive; and 
connected with the prepoſition iz. 

So, a conjunction. 

WiLL, a verb auxiliary; in 
the abſolute form, plur. number 
and firſt perſon; and agrees with 
its ſubject wwe. 

Wr, a pronoun; in the nom. 
caſe, plur. numb. and firſt perſon 
from 7 ; and the ſubject to the 
verb will. 

Sic, a verb; in the infini— 
tive mode, and connected with 
the auxiliary verb will. 

AND, 
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Ab, a conjunction; connect- 
ing like modes between the verbs 
Jing and praiſe. 

PRAIS E, a verb; in the infini- 
tive mode, and connected with 
the auxiliary verb will under- 
ſtood. | 

Tur, a pronominal adjective; 
relating to the ſubſtantive power. 

Powter, a ſubſtantive; in the 
ſingular number, and the object 
to the verb praiſe. 


Example IV. 


Keep thy tongue from evil, and thy | 


ips from ſpeaking guile. Pſalm 
XXX1V. 13. 
Keey, is a verb; in the im- 
perative mode, plur. numb. and 
vIE ſecond perſon, and agrees with 
the ſubject hou underſtood. 
| Tay, a pronominal adjective; 
and relates to the ſubſtantive 
fongue. I 


Toncue, 


9 1 


—— —— 
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Toncvs, a ſubſtantive; and 
the object to the verb keep. 

FROM, a prepoſition ; and re- 
lates to the noun evil. 

Evil, a noun; in the ing. 
numb. and connected with the 
prepoſition from. 

AnD, a conjunction; and con- 
nects like caſes and ſtates be- 
tween the nouns tongue, and lips. 

Tur, a pronom. adjective; and 
relates to the ſubſtantive lips. 

Liys, a noun; plur. numb. 
and the object to the verb keep. 

From, a prepoſition; and re- 
lates to the participle ſpeaking. 

SPEAKING, a participle; from 
the verb 10 ſpeak, and connected 
with the prepoſition from. 


GuiLE, a noun ; and the ob- 


zect to the participle“ /peaking. 


* Rule XXXVII. 
EXERCISES 


TI eos 4 ee ant eyed ao... — : : : 
N 8 _—_ * ED, "mY 
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E X EROS ES 
Of rALSE CONSTRUCTION, 
Examples under 


Rule I. J Often goes a walking. 

Thou /oves play. Thou 
forgets thyſelf. We was ſpeaking 
of you. You was wrong. Chil- 
dren 7s apt to play. Does thou 
learn Grammar? Why prates 
thou? Shake. 

II. Poetry, painting and muſic 
is ſiſter arts. Wiſdom and Vir- 
tue is ſuperior to every other 
' endowment, Pope, Swift, and 
| Addiſon was cotemporary. My 
brother and ſiſter was in the 
country. Thou and he behaves 
111. 

V. You have been playing 
this two hours. Give me that 


feier. 
: I 2 VII. 
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VII. O thou my voice inſpire, 
Who touch d Iſaiah's hallow'd lips with 
fire, Pope. 


Thou great firſt cauſe leaſt underſtood, 
Abo all my ſenſe confin'd, 
To know but this, that thou art good, 
And that myſelf am blind; 
Yet gave me in this dark eſtate 
To ſee the good from ill, &c. Ditto, 


IX. Her and me are going 
home. Thee doſt not tell truth. 
Him and her learn to ſing. Them 
and us learn to dance. Them are 
very good apples. DRE 

X. He praiſed J. We eſteem 
thou. I greatly blame zhey. I 
thank ye. We ſaw ye. I knew 
ye. Shakeſ. 8 | 

XI. It is not me. It was ber. 
They ſaid it was him. To that 
which once was thee. Prior. 
Here's none but thee and me. 
Shakef. | 

XIII. The man, who you met 
upon the road is my friend. 

There 


N 
5 
4 
J 
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There is no man, who I love fo 
much. Theſe are the men, who f 
I ſaw yeſterday. ho ſhould I 
meet the other night, but my 
old friend? Speck. 

XIV. Q. I bo did this? A. Me. 
Q. Who bid you? A. Hm. 
Q. Who are diligent? A. Us. 
; Q. Who are idte? A. Them. 

XV. We have been reading 
Popes works. He admired the 
ſoldiers horſe. The king of Great 
Britains army. On eagles wings. 


And art thou then Acaſtos dear remains? 


XIX. He was teaching /e and 
J. You are angry with me for 
admoniſhing ye. 

XX. {im having finiſhed his 
diſcourſe, the aſſembly was diſ- 
v1 milled, vs being greatly pleaſed, 
them greatly difpleaſed. 

XXII. With 200 do you-live? 
Möbo do you live with? I live 

13 with 


—ñ——ẽͤ — 


— 
* 
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with he. Do you know, who you 
ſpeak to? Do you know to who 
you ſpeak ? 

XXIII. I eſteem your brother, 
than who I do not know a more 
worthy young man. Let us 
honour our parents, than who 
none ought to be more dear to 
us. 
XXIV. Neither riches nor 
honour, or knowledge can be 
compared with virtue. I am ſo 
full of buſineſs, as I cannot anſwer 
thee. Shakeſ. Neither in this 
world, neither in that to come. 
Canthe fig-tree bear olive berries, 
either a vine figs? And the third 
part of the ſtars was ſmitten, ſo 
as the third part of heaven was 
darkened, * 


* Many of theſe and the following 
examples are to be found in Lowth's 


excellent Grammar, | 
XXVI. 
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XXVI. I have gave. Thou 
haſt role. He would not have 
durſt, Where did you lay laſt 
night, When was this meadow 
mowed ? The bells have been rang 
all night. The houſe was ſhook 
by the wind. I begun yeſterday. 
Have you began. It was began. 

I have choſe. Milt. You have 
ſwam. Shake}. J have miſtook. Do. 
Finiſh what you have began. Dryd. 

Rapt into future times the bard begun. 
Pope. 
The ſun has ro/e, and gone to bed. 


Swift. 
The tear forgot, as ſoon as ſhed. Gray. 


XXVIII. The Engliſh, and 
the French are near neighbours. 
Theſe are iſlanders ; thoſe inhabit 
the continent. 

Man is compounded of body 
and mind. This 1s common to 
him with the brutes; that 1s the 
image of Gop himſelf, 

14 Promiſ- 


* —— og 
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Promiſcuous Examples of 


FALSE CONSTRUCTION. 


Fire and water is good ſer— 
vants, but bad maſters. 

The proud ſhall be abaſed, but 
a humble man ſhall be exalted. 

I ſaw your brother about a 
hour ago, He was in a humour 
tò quarrel with every body. He 
is far from being of an happy 
temper. 

Virgil is called the prince of 
Latin poet's. The news of the 
day is I believe ſomewhat diſ- 
agreeable. 

Time is often deſcribed under 
the ſimilitude of a river, to repre- 
ſent her ſwift and conſtant mo- 
tion. 


Solon being aſked by Cræſus, 
king 
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king of Lydia, whom he thought 
was the happieſt man in the 
world, anſwered Tellus, an obſcure 
citizen of Athens. 

He denyed that he had the 
leaſt intention to deceive. 

Your horſe trotteth very faſt. 

The beſt and braveſt ſoldier's 


were ſelected for ſo hazardous 


an enterprize. 
That birds feathers are finely 
coloured : it 1s one of the moſt 


beautiful birds” I ever ſaw. 


Virtue is the chieſeſt good 
of man. | 

Your brother is more older 
than me; but I can read more 
better than him. 

Sleep is the image of death, 
and ſhe furniſhes us with many 
ſtriking analogies to that awful 
period. 

HFurope is conſiderably leſſer 

1 5 than 
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than any of the other diviſions 
of the earth, 

I am ſorry to hear that the ſhip 
Lion has foundered at ſea. He 
was in too crazy a condition for 


ſo long a voyage. 


That man whiſtleth and ſingeth 
moſt delightfully. 


Th' unwearied ſun from day to day 
Does his Creator's pow'r diſplay. 
Addiſon. 


we 

Nature 1s too often conſidered 
as a cauſe, when, properly ſpeak- 
ing, he 1s only an effect. 

Although my brother be only 
twenty years old, he 1s remark- 
ably accompliſhed. He is juſt 
returned from the Cape of Good 
Hope, which is a Dutch ee 
in the extremeſt part of Africa. 

I propoſe to take a journey 
to-morrow, if the weather proves 
favourable, 

He 
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He gave me a orange and 
a apple. 

Great pains has been taken 
but to very little purpoſe. 
Either work or play are pre- 

ferable to idleneſs. 

Thanks is due to you for your 
kind intention. 

By this means I ſhall be able 
to accompliſh my purpoſe. 

A great part of Egypt is annu- 
ally overflown by the Nile. 

Many learned men have ſpent 
much time and pains to agree the 
ſacred with the prophane chro- 
nology. Temple. 


For him throngh hoſtile camps I bent 
my way, 

For him thus proſtrate at thy feet I lay, 

Large gifts proportion'd to thy wrath 

bear, | mo > 


Semiramis, whom, ſome authors 
ſay, built Babylon, was a woman 
of great ambition. He 
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He was angry with ſome one, 


but I cannot tell who. 
I fancy they are theſe kind of 


gods which Horace mentions in his 
allegorical veſſel. Addi/. on medals. 
Who inſtead of going about 
doing good, they are perpetu- 
ally doing miſchief. Tillotſon. 
Manners maketh man. 
Juſt of thy word, in every thought 


ſincere, 
Who knew no wiſh, but what the 
world might hear. Pope. 


Our bleſſed Saviour was con- 
tinually employed in works of 
kindneſs and beneficence ; in 
healing of the ſick, in raiſing of 
the dead, and in the doing good 
unto all men. 


There is betwixt that ſmile be would 
aſpire to, | 

That ſweet aſpect of princes, and his 
rain, 

More pangs and fears than war or 
women have, Shakeſpeare. 


Men 
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Men look with an evil eye 
upon the good that is in others; 
and think that their reputation 
obſcures them; and that their 
commendable qualities do ſtand 
in their light; and therefore 
they do what they can to caſt a 
cloud over them, that the bright 
ſhining of their virtues may not 
obſcure them. Tillotſon. 

They hoped for a ſoon and 
proſperous iſſue. Sidney. 

He acted very unſuitable to 
his profeſſion, yet conformable 
to the general expectation. 

I do not think any one to 
blame for taking care of their 


health. Adai/. Sper. 


Every one of theſe letters bear 


date after his baniſhment. Bentley. 


Friend to my life, which did not you 


rolong, 
The world had wanted many an idle 


ſong. Pope. 
| Him 
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Him portion'd maids, apprentic'd 
orphans bleſt, 

The young who labour, and the old 
who reſt. Pope. 


I have chid him, becauſe he 
has broke the glals. 


What art thou, ſpeak, that on deſigns 


unknown, 
While others ſleep, thus range the 
camp alone ? Pope's Iliad. 


Wert thou ſome ſtar that from the 
ruin'd roof 


Of ſhak'd Olympus by miſchance didit 
fall? Milton. 


no the years a num'rous race 

have ran, 

ne blooming boy is ripened into 

man. Pope Odyſſey. 

ne moon ſhines by a borrowed 

at, which he receives from 
the fun. 

The earth is now univerſally 
confidered as a planet; and it 
is well known that he, together 

with 


E 
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with the other planets, revolves 
round the ſun, which is the centre 
of the whole ſyſtem. 

Although he be a poor man, 
yet he is virtuous and deſerving 
of eſteem. 


I thank ye heartily, good Mr. 


 Launcelot. 


He certainly dares not to be- 
have in ſo unjuſtifiable a manner. 
He has ſtruck me violently, 
becauſe I ſaid he had ſtole the 
book. 
Lou need not to give yourſelf. 
ſo many airs about this matter. 

The meadows have been over- 
flown, and I fear will ſuffer much 
damage. 

If you were here, you would 
find three or four in the parlour 
after dinner, whom, you would 
ſay, paſſed their time very agree- 
ably. Locke, 

The 


ns 
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The king nor the queen were 
not at all deceived. Clarendon. 

I wiſh you and he came over 
together. Pope's Letters. 


F.....v 


And Rebekah took goodly rai- 
ment of her eldeſt fon Hau, 
which were with her 1n the houſe, 
and put them upon Jacob her 
younger ſon, Gen. xxvii. 15. 

Nadab and Abibu the ſons of 
Aaron took either of them his 
cenſer. Lev. x. 1. 

Nevertheleſs A/a his heart was 
perfect with the Lord. 1 Kings 
XV. 14. | — l 

And the king of Vael, and | 
Jeboſaphat king of Judah fate | 
either of them on his throne. 

2 Chron. xv11l. 9. 

Many there be which ſay of 
my ſoul, there is no help for 
him in God. P/. iii. 2. 

He 
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He that withholdeth corn, the 
people ſhall curſe him. Prov. 
xi. 26. 

The eye that mocketh at his 
father, and deſpiſeth to obey his 
mother, the ravens of the valley 
ſhall pick it out, and the young 
eagles ſhall eat it. Prov. xxx. 17. 

Did he not fear the Lord, and 
beſought the Lord, and the Lord 
repented him of the evil, which 
he had pronounced againſt them. 

Jer. xxvi. 19. 
Go, flee thee away into the 
land of Judah. Amos vii. 12. 

Paſs ye away, thou inhabitant 
of Saphir. Micab 1. 11. 

And when he was ſet down, 
his diſciples came unto him. 
Matt. v. 1. | 

Our F ather, which art in hea- 
ven. Matt. vi. 9. 

Whom do men lay that I the 

Son 


A 
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Son of man am? But whom ſay 
ye that I am, Matt. xvi. 13, 15. 

If a man have an hundred 
ſheep, and one of them be gone 
aſtray, doth he not leave the 
ninety and nine, and goeth into 
the mountains, and ſeeketh that 
which is gone aſtray? Matt. 
xviii. 12. 

So likewiſe ſhall my heavenly 
Father do alſo unto you, if ye 
from your hearts forgive not 
every one his brother their treſ- 
paſſes. Matt. xviii. 35. 

The multitude rebuked them 
becauſe they ſhould hold their 
peace. Matt. xx. 31. 

Whoſoever of you will be the 
chiefeſt, ſhall be ſervant of all. 
Mark x. 44. 

Why do ye that which 1s not 
lawful to do on the ſabbath-days? 
Luke vi. 2 


His 
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His diſciples aſked him, ſay- 
ing, What might this parable 
be ? Luke viii. 7 

If they hear not Moſes and the 
prophets, neither will they be 
perſuaded though one roſe from 
the dead. Luke xvi. 31. 

Theſe things have I ſpoken 
unto you, that my joy might 
remain in you, and that your 
joy might be full. John xv. 11. 

They crucified two other with 
him, on either {ide one, and 
Jeſus in the midſt. John xix. 18. 

The number of the names 
together were about a hundred 
and twenty. Acts i. 15. 

And I perſecuted this way unto 
the death. Als xxii. 4 

On the, morrow, becauſe he 
would have known the certainty 
whereof he was accuſed of the 

K Tews, 
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Jetus, he looſed him from his 


bonds. Ads xxil. 30. 
After the moſt ſtraiteſt ſe& of 


our religion I lived a Phariſee. 
Ads xxvi. 5 

Uſe a little wine for thy 
ſtomach's ſake, and for thy often 
infirmities. 1 Tim. v. 23. 

Though he were a ſon, yet 
learned he obedience. Heb. v. 8. 

We have ſuch an high prieſt, 
who is ſet on the right hand 
of the throne of the Majeſty in 
the heavens. Heb. viii. 5 

In one hour ſo great riches is 
come to nought. Kev. xviil. 17. 

In the midſt of the ſtreet of it, 
and of either ſide of the river, 
was there the tree of life. Rev. 


xxii. 2. 


EXAMPLES , 


P 
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/ 


EXAMPLES OF 


ENGLISH COMPOSITION. 


Pſalm J. 


LESSED is the man, that walketh 

not in the counſel of the ungodly, 
nor ſtandeth in the way of ſinners, nor 
ſitteth in the ſeat of the ſcornful. 
But his delight is in the law of the 
Lord, and in his law doth he meditate 
day and night. 

And he ſhall be like a tree planted 
by the rivers of water, that bringeth 
forth his fruit in his ſeaſon ; his leaf 
alſo ſhall not wither, and whatſoever 
he doeth ſhall proſper. 

The ungodly are not ſo: but are 
like the chaff which the wind driveth 
away. | 

Therefore the ungodly ſhall not 
ſtand in the judgment, nor ſinners in 
the congregation of the righteous. 

For the Land knoweth the way of 
the righteous : but the way of the 
ungodly ſhall periſh. 

85 K 2 Palm 
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Pſalm XIX. 


Tur heavens declare the glory of 
God: and the firmament ſheweth his 
handy-work. 

Day unto day uttereth ſpeech, and 
night unto night ſheweth knowledge. 

There is no ſpeech nor language 
where their voice 1s not heard, 

Their line is gone out through all 
the earth, and their words to the end 
of the world: in them hath he ſet 
a tabernacle for the ſun, 

Which is as a bridegroom coming 
out of his chamber, and rejoiceth as 
a ſtrong man to run a race. 

His going forth is from the end of 
the heaven, and his circuit unto the 
ends of it: and there is nothing hid 
from the heat thereof. 

The law of the Lord is perfect, 
converting the ſou] : the teſtimony of 
th: Lord is ſure, making wiſe the 
ſimple, 

The ſtatutes of the Lord are right, 
rejoicing the heart : the command- 
ment of the Lord is pure, enlightning 
the eyes. 


The 
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The fear of the Lord is clean, en- 
during for ever: the judgments of 
the Lord are true, and righteous alto- 
gether. 

More to be defired are they than 
gold, yea, than much fine gold: ſweeter 
alſo than honey and the honey-comb. 

Moreover, by them is thy ſervant 
warned: and in keeping of them 
there is great reward. 

Who can underſtand his errors? 
cleanſe thou me from ſecret faults. 

Keep back thy ſervant alſo from 
preſumptuous ſins, let them not have 
dominion over me: then ſhall I be 
upright, and I ſhal] be innocent from 
the great tranſgreſſion. 

Let the words of my mouth, and 
the meditation of, my heart be ac- 
ceptable in thy fight, O Lord my 
ſtrength and my redeemer. 


SELECT SENTENCES and PassaAGr3 
from the moſt celebrated Authors. 


A CONTENTED mind, and a good 
conſcience, will make a man happy 


K 3 Proſperity 
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Proſperity gains friends, and ad- 
verſity tries them. 

Complaiſance- renders a ſuperior 
amiable, an equal agreeable, and an 
inferior acceptable. 

Without a friend, the world is but 
a wilderneſs. 

By others' faults, wiſe men conedl 
their own. 

Pitch upon that courſe of life, which 
1s moſt pleaſant, and cuſtom will ren- 
der it the moſt delightful. 

Anger may glance into the breaſt 
of a wiſe man, but reſts only in the 
boſom of fools. 

He that is truly polite, knows how 
to contradict with reſpect, and to 
pleaſe without adulation; and is equally 
remote from an infipid complaifance, 


and low familiarity. 


Honour thy father with thy whole 
heart, and forget not the ſorrows of 
thy mother: how canſt thou recom- 
penſe them the things they have done 
for thee ? 

Truth is always conſiſtent with 
itſelf, and needs nothing to help it 
out; whereas a lie is troubleſome, oy 

ets 
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fets a man's invention on the rack, 
and one trick needs a great many more 
to make it good. 

Many men have been capable of 
doing a wiſe thing, more a cunning 
thing, but very few a generous thing. 

If gratitude is due from man to man, 
how much more from man to his 
Creator? The Supreme Being does 
not only confer upon us thoſe bounties, 
which proceed more immediately from 
his hand, but even thoſe benefits, which 
are conveyed to us by others. Every 
bleſſing we enjoy, by what means 
ſoever it may be derived upon us, is 
the gift of him, who 1s the great author 
of good, and father of mercies. 

When Socrates was told that his 
judges had ſentenced him to death; 
And hath not nature (ſaid he) paſſed 
the ſame ſentence upon them ? 

He, who ſwears, tells us his bare 
word is not to be credited. _ 

True modeſty is aſhamed of every 
thing that is criminal; falſe modeſt 
of everything that is unfaſhionable. 

Nothing can be honourable, which 
is not virtuous: among the Romans, 
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the entrance to the temple of honour 
always lay through the temple of 
virtue. 

A man truly modeft is as much fo 
when alone, as in company; and as 
ſubject to a bluſh in his cloſet, as when 
the eyes of multitudes are upon him. 

The envious man 1s in pain, upon 
all occaſions which ought to give him 


pleaſure. The reliſh of his life is 


inverted, and the objects which ad- 
miniſter the higheſt ſatisfaction to 


thoſe who are exempt from this paſ- 


tion, give the quickeſt pangs to thoſe 
who are ſubject to it. All the per- 


fections of their fellow- creatures are 


odious: youth, beauty, valour and 
wildom, are provocations of their diſ- 
pleaſure. But if we conſider the 
envious man in delight, it is like 
reading the ſeat of a giant in romance: 
the magnificence of his houſe conſiſts 
in the many limbs of men, whom he 
has flain. 

Zealous men are ever diſplaying to 
you the ſtrength of their belief, while 
judicious men are ſhewing you the 
grounds of it. 


A 


* 
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Avarice is the moſt oppoſite of all 
characters to that of God Almighty; 
whoſe alone it is to give, and not 
receive. 

My lords! (ſays he) with humble 
ſubmiſſion, That, that J ſay is this; 
that that, that that gentleman has ad- 
vanced is not that, that he ſhould have 
proved to your lordſhips. Spec. 

Harmony of period, and melody of 
ſtile, have greater weight than is 


generally imagined, in the judgment 
we paſs upon writin 


and writers. 
As a proof of this, let us reflect, what 
texts of ſcripture, what lines in poetry, 
or what periods, we moſt remember, 
and quote, either in verſe or proſe, 
and we ſhall find them to be only 
muſical ones. f 


Whoever thinks a faultleſs piece to ſee, 
Thinks what. ne'er was, nor is, nor e er 
ſhall be. 

In ev'ry work regard the writer's end, 

Since none can compaſs more than they intend, 

And if the means be juſt, the cenduct true, 

Applauſe, in ſpite of trivial faults, is due. 
Pope, Eff. on Crit. 


A little 
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A little learning is a dangerous thing; 
Drink deep, or taſte not the Pierian ſpring : 
There ſhallow draughts intoxicate the brain, 
And drinking largely ſobers us again. 

Pope, Eff. on Crit. 


See from the brake the whirring pheaſant 
Springs, e 
And mounts exulting on triumphant wings : 
Short is his joy; he feels the fiery wound, 
Flutters in Ved, and panting beats the ground, 
Ah, what avail his glofſy, varying ayes, 
His purple creſt, and ſcarlet circled eyes, 
The vivid green his ſhining plumes unfold, 


His painted wings, and breaſt that flames 


avith gold. 
| Pope's Windſor Foreſt. 


Now fhield with ſhield, helmet «with 
helmet clos'd, | 
To armour armour, lance io lance oppos d, 
Hoft againſt hoſt, with ſhadowy ſquadrons 


arew, 


T he founding darts in iron tempeſts flew, 


Vittors and wanguiſb d join promiſcuous cries, 

And fhrilling ſhouts and dying groans ariſe; 

With ftreaming bleed, the ſlippery fields are 
dy d, | 

And laughter'd heroes favell the dread ful ii di. 

| Pope's Homer. 


— Now 
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And clamour, ſuch as heard in head n till now 
Was never, arms on armour claſhing bray'd 
Horrible diſcord, and the madding wheels 
Of brazen chariots rag d; dire was the noiſe 
Of conflict; over- head the di, mal hiſs 
Of feery darts in flaming wollies eau, 
And flying, vaulted either hoſt with fire. 
So under fiery cope together ruſh'd 
Both baitles main, with furious aſſault 
And inextinguiſhable rage; all heaven 
Reſounded, and had earth been there, all earth 
Had to her centre ſhook. 

Milton's Par. Loft, 


So ſpake the ſeraph Abdiel, faithful found 

Among the faithleſs, faithful only be; 

Among innumerable falſe; unmow/'d, 

Unſpaken, unſeduc d, unterrify'd, 

His loyalty he kept, his love, his zeal : 

Nor number, nor example with him wrought 

To feeerve from truth, nor change his conſtant 
mind, : 

T hough ſingle. From amidſt them forth he 
pajs'd 

Long <vay through heſiile ſcorn, which he 

9 ſjuſtain d, 

Superior, nor of violence fear'd ought; 

And, with reterted ſcern. his back he turn'd. 

Or thoſe proud teæar're to fevift deſtruction 

deom d. Ditto. 
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GREEK EPIGRAMS tranſlated. 


On Orpheus, written by Antipater. 


No longer, Orpheus, Hall thy ſacred ſtrains 

Lead ſtones, and trees, and beaſts along the 
plains ; 

No longer footh the boiflercus winds to ſleep, 

Or flill the billoaus of the raging deep; 

For thog, art gone, the Muſes mourn'd thy fall 

In folemn frains/ thy mother moſt of all. 

Fe mortals idly for your ſons ye moan, 

IF thus a goddeſs could not ſave her own. 


On HOMER, by Alpheus of Mytilene. 


Still in our ears Andromache complains, 

And flill in fight the fate of Troy remains, 

Still Ajax fights, ftill HeQor's aragg'd along. 

uch firange enchantment dwells in Homer's 

Jong ; 

Whoſe birth could more than one poor realm 
adorn, 

Fer all the world is proud that he was born. 


On ANACRE ON, by Antiparer. 


This tomb be thine, Anacreon ; all around 


Let ivy wreath, lit florets deck the ground, 


And from its earth, enrich'd< with ſuch a pri xe, 
Let wells of milt, and froams of wine ars. 
; Fo 
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So *vill thine aſhes yet a pleaſure knoxw, 
JF any pleaſure reach the ſhades Seloao. 


On EURIPIDES, by 7m. 


Divine Euripides, this tomb ave ſee 
So fair, is not a monument for thee, | 
So much as thou for it; fince all will own, 

Thy name and laſting praiſe adorns the ſtone. 


On SOPHOCLES, by Simeniats. 


Wind, gentle ever-green, to form a ſhade 
Around the tomb, awhere Sophocles is laid, 
Sweet ivy wind thy boughs, and intertauine 
With bluſhing roſes and the circling wine : 
Thus vill thy laſting leaves, with beauties 
hung, 
Prove grateful emblems of the lays he ſung 
IWho/e Gul exalted, like a ged of wit, 
Among the Muſes and the Graces writ. 
Spe. 


EPITAPH on Mr. GAY. 


Of manners gentle, of affections mild ; 
In wit a man; /i mplicity a child : 
With native hr temp ring vir Fuous | rage, 
Form'd to delight at once, and laſh the * 
Above temptation in a low eſtate, 

And uncorrupted ev'n among the great : 

A jafe companion, and an eaſy friend, 

Unblam'd through life, lamented in thy end 
Th VL 
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2 are thy honours ! not that here thy buſt 
. 1s mix*d wvith heroes, or with kings thy duſt ; 
But that the worthy and the good ſhall jay, 
Striking their penſive boſoms — Here lies 


wack Pope. 


ODE a SOLITUDE; 


Written by Mr. Pepe when about twelve Years 
Id, 
0 


Happy the man whoſe wiſh and care 


A few paternal acres bound, 
Content to breathe his native air 
In his own ground. 


Whoſe herds with milk, whoſe fields with 
555 bread, 
Whoſe flocks ſupply him with attire, 
Whyfe trees, in ſummer, yield him ſhade, 

1n winter, fire. 


Ble/5'd who can unconcern diy find 
Hours, days and years ſlide ſoft away, 
In health of body, peace of mind, 
Quiet by day, 


i Sound ſleep by night ; ſtudy and eaſe, 

Together nix d; ſweet recreaticn ; 

And innocence, which moſt does pleaſe, 
With Meditation. 
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Thus let me live, unſeen, unknown, 

Thus unlamented let me die; 

Steal from the world, and not a ſtone 
Tell where I lie. 


ELEGY to the Memory of an 
unfortunate LADY, v. 47. 


What can atone (ob ever injur'd ſhade ! ) 
Thy fate unpity'd, and thy rites unpaid ? 
No friend's complaint, no kind domeſtic tear 
Pleas'd thy pale ghoſt, or grac'd thy mournful 

ier; 

By foreign hands thy dying eyes wwere clos'd, 
By foreign hands thy decent limbs compos'd, 
By foreign hands thy humble grave adorn'd, 
By ftrangers honour'd, and by ſtrangers 

mourn'd! _© | 
What tho no friends in ſable weeds appear, 
Grieve for an hour, perhaps, then mourn a year, 
And bear about the mockery of woe 
To midnight dances, and the public ſhow P 
What tho" no weeping loves thy aſhes grace, 
Nor poliſh'd marble emulate thy face # 
What tho” no jacred earth allow thee room, 
Nor halloav'd dirge be mutter d oer thy tomb ? 
Yet ſhall thy grave with riſing flow'rs be dreſt, 
And the green turf lie lightly on thy breaft : 
There ſhall the morn her earlieſt tears beſtoav, 
There the fir/t roſes of the year ſhall * 

ile 
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While angels with their filver wings o'erſhade 
The ground now ſacred by thy relics mode. 
So peaceful reſts without a ſtone à name, 
What once had beauty, titles, weal. hand fame. 
How loud, how honour'd once. avails thee not, 
To whom related, or by whom begot ; 
A heap of duſt alone remains of thee 
Tis all thou art, and all the proud ſhill be ! 
Poets themſelves muſt full like thoje they ſung, 
Deaf the prais'd ear, and mute the tun, ful 
tongue. 
Ev'n he whoſe ſoul now melts in mournful lays, 
Shall ſhortly want the gen'rous tear he pays. 
Then from his clofing eyes thy form ſhall part, 
And the laſt pang ſhall tear thee from his heart; 
. idle bus'ne/s at one gaſp be ver, 
he muſe forgot, and thou below'd no more! 
Pope. 


MORNING HYMN. 


THESE are thy glorious works, Parent of good ! 
Almighty ! thine this univerſal frame, 

Thus wordrous fair! Thyſ-lf bow wondrous then ! 
Unſpeakable ] who 7 above theſe bead , 

To us inviſible, or dimly ſeen 

In theſe thy lowlieft works ; yet theſe declare 

Thy goodneſs beyond thought, and puww'r divine. 
Speak ye who beſt can tell ye ſons of light, 

Angels; for ye bebold bim, and with ſongs 


And choral ſympbonies, day without night, 
Circic 
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Cirele his throne rejoicing 3 ye in beau n, 

Vn earth join all ye creatures to extol 

Him firſt, him laft, him midfl, and without end. 
Faireſt of flars, laſt in the train of night, 

If better thou belong not to the dawn, 

Sure pledge of day, that crown'ft the ſmiling morn 
With thy bright circlet, praiſe bim in thy ſphere, 
While diy ariſes, that ſaveet hour of prime. 

Thou ſun, of this great world both eye and ſoul, 
Acknowledge him thy greater; ſound his praiſe 

In thy eternal courſe, beth when thou climb „, 

And when bigh noon haſt gain d, and when thou fall'/. 
Moon that now meets the orient ſun, now fly „ 

With the fix'd flars, fix d in their orb that flies; 
And ye five other wand ring fires that move 

In myſtic dance not without ſeng, reſound 

His praiſe, who out of darkneſs call'd up light. 

Air, and ye elements, the eldeſt birth 

Of nature's womb, that in quaternion run 

Perpetual circle, multiform, 'and mix, 

And nouriſh all things; let your ceaſeleſs change 
Vary to our great Maker till neu praiſe. 
Ye miſts and exhalations, that now riſe 
From Hill or ftreaming lake, duſty or gray, 
Till the ſun paint your fleecy ſkirts wwith gold, 

In honour to the world's great Author wiſe 
Whether to deck with clouds th uncolour'd ſiy, 

Or wet the thirfly earth with falling ſhowers, 

| Riſing or falling till advance bis praiſe. 

His praiſe, ye winds, that from four quarters blew, 
Breathe ſoft loud; and wave your tops, ye pines, 
With every plant, in fign of worſhip wave. 
| Fountains, and ye, that warble, as ye flow, 
Mielodious murmurs, warbling tune his praiſe, 

Join voices all ye living ſouls ; ye birds, 
That ſinging up te beaven-gate aſcend, 


Bear on your wings, and in your netes his praiſe, FA 
* 
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Te that in waters glide, and ye that walk 
The earth, and flately tread, or lowly creep; 
Witneſs if I be filent, morn or even, 

To hill or walley, fountain or freſh ſhade, 
Made vocal by my ſong, and taught his praiſe, 
Hail univerſal Lord, be bounteous flill 

To give us only good ; and if the night 

Have gather d aught of evil, or conceal d, 
Diſperſe it, as now light diſpels the dark. 


Mit ToN:, 
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